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The Cambridge Modern History.—Vol. IX. 
Napoleon. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 


From the ninth volume of ‘The Cam- 
bridge Modern History’ we naturally 
expect two things. No other period in 
modern history, the editors rightly say, 
was so completely dominated by a single 
personality as that which we call the Age 
of Napoleon. We expect not only a 
clear and full account of the achievements 
of this dominating genius, but also an 
analysis and estimate of the character 
and the fundamental aims of the man. 
But the period was an era of great events 
as well as the epoch of an overwhelming 
personal influence. We expect a history 
of what men did on all the European, and 
on part at least of the wider, stage of human 
affairs. How are our expectations satisfied 
in the volume before us ? 

In the first place, as to Napoleon him- 
self we read the book with a large measure 
of satisfaction. If it cannot be said to 
add in any appreciable degree to our 
knowledge, it presents the facts with 
some precision, and analyzes the character 
with patience and sympathy. The greater, 
or at least the more important, part of the 
work in this regard is done by Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, who is understood to have been 
originally designated for the task by Lord 
Acton, and who has already published a 
book of much merit on the German history 
of the Napoleonic experiment. His chapter 
on the Codes is one of the best pieces of 
work in the present volume—admirably 
clear, well informed, coherent, and _ in- 
structive. Mr. Fisher writes also well 
on the French dependencies; sums 
up with vigour the career, opinions, 





and influence of his hero in a chapter 
called ‘St. Helena’; and in a chapter 
entitled ‘ The First Restoration, 1814-5,’ 
reaches the highest level of achievement 
attained by any of the contributors. We 
ean hardly praise too highly the twenty 
pages in which Mr. Fisher tells of the 
days from the entry of the Allies just 
before Napoleon’s first abdication to the 
flight of Louis XVIII. He sees ten- 
dencies, sums up events, characterizes 
policies and parties, with remarkable skill 
and finish. Occasionally he blunders, 
or is a little behind recent knowledge ; 
but not often. His most serious defect 
is in style. His style is a distinctive 
one, well marked, personal. He has a 
fondness for making a sharp statement, 
and then in the next sentence confirming 
it, or contradicting it—‘‘this is true,” 
“this view in untenable,” and the like. 
There is a good deal to be said for this 
emphatic manner, if it is not overdone ; 
but Mr. Fisher must be careful not to 
make it a mannerism. His attempts at 
epigram and phrase-making cannot receive, 
from the judicious at least, much com- 
mendation. Weare told that “‘ Napoleon’s 
visit to Northern Italy in 1805 was like 
the passing of a hailstorm over a parched 
land. Wherever he went he poured out 
ideas, schemes, improvements ’’—some of 
the last things, surely, to be suggested by 
the simile of a hailstorm. ‘‘ The confused 
effulgence of his contradictory apologies,” 
again, is not a phrase which we can read 
with any pleasure ; nor can we find much 
amusement in the statement that the 
Queen of Naples “ absconded with the 
fleet,” or in the sneer at the Christianity 
of Toussaint Ouverture as being “ the 
unctuous piety of a convert.”” We should 
be glad, too, to know why Mr. Fisher 
thinks that Gallicanism was “ beloved 
by St. Louis,” or tells us that the Tsar 
Alexander spoke of Providence as “ she.” 
It is worth noting these among what we 
can only consider as aberrations when 
they come from so clever and learned a 
writer, because Mr. Fisher seems almost 
the only contributor to this volume who is 
allowed anything like expanded treat- 
ment, or even generalization ; and he has 
not always used his freedom to the best 
advantage. But it is his manner, not 
his matter, that is at fault. If we find 
that the amount of space devoted to legal 
history is somewhat disproportionate, 
that there is nothing so full as his treat- 
ment of the Codes in the rest of the 
volume in regard to matters literary, or 
artistic, or ecclesiastical, or even purely 
military, we see no reason for special 
complaint when we remember the excel- 
lence and thoroughness of Mr. Fisher’s 
dealing with his subject. 

Mr. Fisher may claim to be a specialist, 
and there is much other valuable work 
contributed by specialists to this volume. 
The new Beit Professor at Oxford gives 
a clear account of the British colonies 
and the Rev. W. H. Hutton a sharply 
compressed summary of the history of 
British India—the one from 1783, the 
other from 1785. Dr. T. A. Walker deals, 
from the point of view of International 





Law, Mr. H. W. Wilson from that of the 
naval expert, with the Armed Neutrality ; 
while Mr. Wilson also tells the tale of the 
British victories at sea from 1803 to 1815 
with admirable force and freshness. The 
military history, generally, is dealt with 
by Major-General August Keim, of the 
German army, by Col. Lloyd, and by 
Prof. Oman. The chapter on the Penin- 
sular War by the last-named is just such 
an exact, coherent, and vigorous sketch 
as we should expect from his practised 
hand; and the chapter on the Hundred 
Days, with its vivid and thrilling account 
of Waterloo, is the work of the same 
master of lucid arrangement. Something 
more than a word of praise is due to Mr. 
L. G. Wickham-Legg for his careful and 
unprejudiced story of the Concordats : 
we could wish that he had been allowed 
to deal more fully with the ecclesiastical 
history of the time, which is of abundant 
interest, and had given us a connected 
history of the divorce, which at present 
we have to search for in different parts 
of the book, and without much satisfac- 
tion. Dr. Holland Rose, who has made 
a high reputation by his separate Life of 
Napoleon, writes, as usual, freely and 
well; and some distinguished foreign 
contributors—MM. Pariset of Nancy, Guil- 
land of Zurich, Stschepkin of Odessa—add 
variety, if they are not always trust- 
worthy or complete. Dr. Julius von 
Pflugk-Harttung of Basel is responsible 
for a really excellent account of the War 
of Liberation. 

Two Cambridge contributors to the 
volume are the Master of Peterhouse on 
the Congress of Vienna, and Mr. G. P. 
Gooch on the history of England and 
Ireland. Dr. Ward is so full—he has an 
unusual allowance of space — as to be 
encumbered by his facts, and Mr. Gooch 
has written from the Whig point of view 
in his summary of great political develop- 
ments, and managed to include a good 
deal of literary interest, as well as some 
picturesque touches concerning the great 
Englishmen of the day. It is inter- 
esting to observe that the latter writer 
emphasizes the fact that Pitt desired to 
meet Irish problems by the creation of a 
Legislature free from local prejudices. 
We wish he had added, apart from any 
political opinions, that Pitt believed that 
the only way of making Irish needs and 
wishes known in England was by the 
addition of Irish members to the House 
at Westminster, with rights similar to 
those of the English and Scottish members. 

If we have dealt with this volume of 
‘The Cambridge History ’ rather in detail 
than by general view, it is because that 
is the course which the method of the 
editors and the style of the contributors 
seemed to enforce on us. Again we miss 
the scope and freedom of the best French 
historical writing. Again we find con- 
fusions and repetitions which might have 
been avoided. There are at least two 
accounts of the divorce, neither of them 
quite satisfactory; and they are little 
better than topsy-turvy as regards chro- 
nology. Long though it is, the volume 
is yet not complete. We are not told 
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what became of Murat or Ney—at least, 
with all our industry and the help of the 
index, we can find nothing except the 
statement that Napoleon’s imprisonment 
at St. Helena was ‘“‘a hard fate, but 
brighter than an Austrian fortress, and 
gentler than the doom of Murat and of 
Ney.” The mention of Murat reminds 
us that the index is not always helpful, 
as any one may see if he will look out the 
references to Murat’s wife and to her pre- 
decessor as Queen of Naples. No doubt 
it is difficult to avoid confusion in such a 
book, but we cannot help thinking that 
something might have been done to con- 
nect and elucidate the histories of the 
divorce and of Queen Louisa. We are 
told that the “German Empire,” which 
did not begin till 1871, ended in 1806, 
and we are given two accounts of 
Jerome’s marriage. In truth, we some- 
times sigh for an _ editorial despotism 
which would have allowed more scope 
and discretion to Prof. Oman and Dr. 
Holland Rose. The chief aim of the 
editors is so closely adhered to that 
many great events and great characters 
seem to us unduly dwarfed. The Indian 
battles secure hardly a fiftieth part of 
the attention which is allotted in these 
pages to the lesser victories of Napo- 
leon, yet who shall estimate their 
importance in the history of the world ? 
Metternich, Talleyrand, Wellington, play 
minor parts. 

But we are far from wishing to leave 
the volume in too critical a spirit. If 
it is not so fresh as the volume on the 
United States, or so coherent as that on 
the French Revolution, it contains a great 
deal of good work by capable writers ; 
and if it does not reach Acton’s ideal, it 
does not fall below that of M. Ernest 
Lavisse. 
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The Origin and Development of the Moral 
Ideas. By E. Westermarck. Vol. I. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


Dr. WESTERMARCK deserves all honour, 
if only as a pioneer. It may roundly be 
said that his is the first attempt to deal 
with the subject of the evolution of human 
morality in the concrete on a scale at all 
corresponding to its complexity and sheer 
bulk. The author of the ‘Synthetic 
Philosophy ’ might claim priority were 
his work more genuinely inductive. As it 
is, however, he appears to be but verifying 
or exemplifying, by the aid of material 
mostly collected by not very intelligent 
collaborators, a set of evolutionary prin- 
ciples excogitated a priori. Besides 
Spencer, there is little or nothing of the 
sort in our own literature, save a bril- 
liant magazine article of Dr. Tylor, never 
republished, and so almost lost to sight ; 
the amorphous treatise of Wake; anda 
slight, but highly suggestive essay by 
Mr. Sutherland. Nor does the Continent 
fill the gap, save on the side where ethics 
touches law. This aspect of the matter has 
fortunately received attention from Post 
in Germany and Dr. Steinmetz in Holland, 
whose monographs have become anthro- 
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directly or indirectly, to their influence, 
and more especially to that of Dr. Stein- 
metz, that the juristic point of view is so 
predominant with Dr. Westermarck. On 
the other hand, despite the strong pre- 
occupation of anthropologists with ques- 
tions of religion, no writer at home or 
abroad has hitherto ventured to tackle 
the thorny theme of the relation of ethics 
to religious belief and practice, notwith- 
standing the fact that it is becoming 
increasingly plain that primitive man is 
primarily and in very essence a religious 
being. Hence, if Dr. Westermarck’s work 
is weaker on this side—for all that he is 
by no means unappreciative of the decisive- 
ness of the religious co-efficient in certain 
contexts, witness, for instance, his highly 
illuminative treatment of the motives of 
savage hospitality—this must be put 
down, not to want of insight or research, 
but simply to want of backing on the part 
of contemporary scholarship. 

The book as we have it in its uncom- 
pleted state falls into two parts of ap- 
proximately equal extent. The first is 
more or less general and definitive, the 
second being particular and descriptive. 
Dr. Westermarck realizes that, before 
proceeding to study the history of the 
moral ideas in detail, it is necessary to 
form a precise notion of what is meant 
by moral ideas as such, or a mere wild- 
goose chase is likely to ensue. So boldly 
he essays a task fit to daunt the philo- 
sophic expert. He himself, perhaps, would 
scarcely lay claim to this title. We 
seem to perceive a by-product of the 
anthropological method in the copious 
extracts from previous moralists that 
adorn the argument. To make a “slip” 
of an isolated fact is one thing; of 
an isolated opinion, another. Again, a 
trained philosopher who had reflected on 
the logic of the moral sciences, and marked 
how it recognizes complementary methods 
involving plurality of standpoints, would 
have been at pains to make it clear 
that his explanations are relative to certain 
definite presuppositions. But Dr. Wester- 
marck seems to take it for granted that his 
is the way, and the only way, of the 
science of ethics. Making, therefore, no 
allowance for legitimate difference in the 
point of view, he plies a utilitarian such 
as Henry Sidgwick with criticisms which 
that thinker would at once have turned 
aside by the aid of his famous distinction 
between “ origin ” and “ validity.”” Even 
suppose, however, a few citations in- 
apposite, a few strictures irrelevant, it is 
but an ounce of dross to a ton of the pure 
metal. Dr. Westermarck’s outlook is 
that of empirical psychology as it inclines 
towards naturalism. Such a position, as 
our limited methods go, yields the best 
means of organizing our knowledge with 
regard to the development of morality 
at any but its most advanced stages. At 
these highest stages the modes of indi- 
vidual self-determination come to form 
the centre of ethical interest, and we begin 
to inquire for the rational grounds of 
conduct rather than for its causes. But 





in dealing with uncivilized peoples, or 
even with civilized mankind in the mass, 


a quasi-biological treatment is most 
appropriate. Our best plan is to try to 
assign “natural causes” or something 
very like them. We might suspect from 
his methods that Dr. Westermarck would 
deal most fully and happily with the 
earlier development of the moral ideas ; 
and this is what we actually find to be the 
case. 

The quasi-causative, because relatively 
constant and “‘ fatal,” element in morality 
on which Dr. Westermarck lays chief stress 
is what he calls “emotion.” Moral 
judgments with him are in_ essence 
emotional discharges along channels estab- 
lished of old by instinct reinforced by 
social custom. Ideas accompany these 
discharges, no doubt, and presumably 
condition them to some extent. To what 
extent, however, and how, is left rather 
vague. Dr. Westermarck seems to regard 
the emotion as in the first instance gene- 
rating the ideas as it were out of itself. 
This perhaps may pass. But in course 
of time these ideas will tend to combine 
with ideas born of quite other emotions, 
and thus, in reacting on the parent feeling, 
will bring to bear a mass of alien influences 
capable of modifying it out of all likeness 
to its original nature. Dr. Westermarck’s 
treatment of the moral emotion scarcely 
affords a hint of this. Moral feeling with 
him is a kind of retributive feeling—a 
description, by the way, which covers the 
case of indignation far more naturally 
than that of approval, “‘ retributive kindly 
feeling” being, to say the least of it, a 
solecism. In resentment we adopt an 
aggressive attitude towards a cause of pain 
as an impulsive and more or less uncon- 
scious means of getting rid of it. 
Primarily, then, we are just angry with it, 
and hence “go for it.” Prevention, 
however, is implicated, but secondarily. 
Further, reformation will gradually suggest 
itself as a mode of prevention. 

‘Thus the theories both of determent and 
of reformation are ultimately offspring of 
the same emotion that first induced men to 
inflict punishment on their fellow creatures. 
It escaped the advocates of these theories 
that they themselves were under the influ- 
ence of the very principle they fought 
against, because they failed to grasp its true 
import. Rightly understood, resentment is 
preventive in its nature, and, when suffi- 
ciently deliberate, regards the infliction of 
suffering as a means rather than as an end. 
It not only gives rise to punishment, but 
readily suggests, as a proper end of punish- 
ment, either determent or amendment or 
both. But, first of all, moral resentment 
wants to raise a protest against wrong. 
And the immediate aim of punishment 
has always been to give expression to the 
righteous indignation of the society which 
inflicts it.” 

Consider the question genetically (which 
those who theorize about punishment— 
for instance, T. H. Green—mostly do not 
set forth to do), and the above conclusion 
seems just so long as we are speaking of 
law. But law is not morality, and every 
day lags further behind it. Nor does it 
even seem correct to hold that moral 
indignation is a kind of highly sublimated 
and enlightened protest in the name of 
violated law and custom as they ought tobe. 
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No doubt one way of feeling about the 


morally wrong is that it is quasi-criminal. 
But that is only one way. We may like- 
wise feel that it is quasi-sinful—something 
awful and portentous; or that it is foul 
and ugly. The moral feeling is a complex 
of emotions. The moral ideas gather at 
the confluence of many streams. 

Let the appeal be to morality in 
the concrete. Under well-chosen heads, 
reached by a consideration of the chief 
relations that bind the moral subject to 
his environment—his relation to society 
at large, to himself, to the family, to 
animals, to the dead, to supernatural 
beings—Dr. Westermarck collects a vast 
number of facts concerning the various 
human valuations of character andconduct. 
But does he in practice succeed in exhibit- 
ing these valuations as the outcome of a 
single principle—a kind of retributive 
feeling ? It can scarcely be admitted 
that he even tries to do so; and the two 
parts into which the volume falls thus 
display but slight cohesion. The pheno- 
mena of blood-revenge themselves—to 
take the case which he puts in the fore- 
front of his argument—do not bear 
witness to an unmitigated impulse to seek 
requital. The religious feeling—itself a 
complex—lends a colour all its own to 
the sense of the wrong done as wrong. 
Even suppose, however, certain short- 
comings on the side of pure theory, this 
book remains an achievement unsurpassed 
in its own kind, a perpetual monument 
of the courage, the versatility, and the 
amazing industry of its author. 








Constantinople. Painted by Warwick 
Goble. Described by Alexander van 
Millingen, D.D. (A. & C. Black.) 


In Constantinople Messrs. Black had an 
ideal subject for their series of pictured 
cities. If not the most beautiful city, it 
has the most beautiful situation in Europe, 
perhaps in the world ; and in its history 
and associations it is second only to Rome. 
The unique interests of Athens are distinct 
from those of either of the imperial capitals. 
Such a subject makes exceptional demands 
upon both painter,and describer, and it 
says much for Mr. Warwick Goble and 
Prof. van Millingen that they have risen 
to their great occasion. To paint Con- 
stantinople it is not enough to be good at 
** street-scenes”” and genre. Mr. Goble 
is admirable in these, as witness his ‘ Fruit 
Market,’ ‘Shoemaker,’ ‘ Blacksmith’s 
Shop’ ‘ Flower Market,’ ‘ Gypsies,’ ‘Street 
Beggar,’ and many more. The difficulty 
is to catch the atmosphere in the landscape, 
always evasive in the East, and pecu- 
liarly apt to lead the painter into exag- 
gerated effects. We do not say that Mr. 
Goble always succeeds, but we have 
seldom seen views which were more 
successful in imparting the subtle secret 
of the scenery beloved by every one who 
has enjoyed the unspeakable privilege of 
feasting his eyes on the Bosporus and the 
Seven Hills. One has to live at New 
Rome to understand her charms. Not 





“every day does she deign to reveal them 


all, yet there are few moments when she 
is not divinely lovely in some of her shapes 
and colours. One would like to see the 
originals of these fine illustrations, for 
notwithstanding the marvellous improve- 
ments which have been made in colour 
printing, by the three-colour process and 
otherwise, no printed picture can possibly 
reproduce all the delicacy of the original 
tones, and there is frequently a shock of 
glare that hurts the eye of any one who 
has been fascinated by the landscape 
itself. Mr. Goble’s paintings are doubtless 
better than their reproductions, but these 
are good enough, and we do not know to 
whom they will prove the more delightful 
—to the man who by them for the first 
time sees Constantinople nearly as it is, 
or to the happier man who has seen it and 
loves to see it again, though not quite as 
he thought he saw it. Especially note- 
worthy are the exquisite sketches of 
‘Seraglio Point from the Stones,’ ‘ The 
Golden Horn from. Galata,’ ‘The Sulei- 
maniyeh at Sunrise,’ ‘Galata from the 
Aqueduct of Valens,’ ‘ A Wet Day on the 
Galata Bridge,’ several sketches at Eyoub, 
and ‘The Golden Horn after Sunset.’ 
Mr. Goble, however, shuns architectural 
drawings as a rule, and his pictures cannot 
be said to give an adequate idea of the 
famous monuments of Stamboul. St. 
Sophia is very imperfectly represented by 
three sketches of interior details ; but we 
can easily imagine that the superb 
general view, whether from the pave- 
ment or from the gallery, was too over- 
whelming to be attempted. 

We confess we were a little curious to 
see how Prof. van Millingen would figure 
as a popular guide to the city in which 
he has lived so long, the city whose history 
and antiquities are as the breath of his 
life. He is best known as a learned and 
authoritative archeologist, and his ‘ By- 
zantine Constantinople,’ published seven 
years ago, is the book on the ancient city, 
its walls and its sites. The question was 
whether he could descend from his anti- 
quarian pedestal, unbend, and make him- 
self agreeable to that troublesome person 
the ‘“‘ general reader.” It is a proof of 
versatility that he has almost shaken off 
his archeological ‘‘ dust ”’—whether “ dry’’ 
or not depends upon the intellectual equip- 
ment of the reader—and has contrived 
to present a sketch of the history and life 
of the city suggestive to the imagination, 
not too crowded with facts, yet sufficiently 
full to embody the impression created by 
the pictures—which is his object—and 
still to make us ask for more. We cannot 
conceive any intelligent person resting 
content with the outlines and allusions 
skilfully wrought into this interesting 
narrative of Byzantine history, and not 
being impelled at once to rush to Gibbon, 
and Pears, and Bury, and Finlay, or even 
to such comparatively flimsy material as 
he may find in more ecstatic volumes. The 
virtue of a book lies more often in sugges- 
tion and stimulation than in finality. 

Dr. van Millingen does not, indeed, 
wholly divest himself of his professorial 
robes ; he descants perhaps at too great 





length upon his favourite subject of the 
walls and sites, but it would have been 
less than reasonable to expect the author 
of ‘ Byzantine Constantinople’ to ignore 
the results of his archeological labours. 
The historical chapters, on the other hand, 
might have been fuller. But the writer’s 
object was not to retell Byzantine history, 
but to pick out such epochs and incidents 
as may cast a light upon the growth and 
life of the noble city which he tries to 
image for us. In this he shows a rare 
restraint and judgment. He introduces the 
great figures of Byzantine history—Con- 
stantius, Pulcheria, Theodosius, Eudocia, 
Cyrus the Prefect, Chrysostom, and the 
rest—at the right place, and says just 
enough about them for his purpose. He 
can describe with force such dramatic 
scenes as the stupor of Vladimir’s envoys 
at the worship of St. Sophia, whence came 
the salvation of Russia, if salvation it is, 
from the danger of becoming a Moham- 
medan State ; the fatal sentence of excom- 
munication pronounced by the Papal 
legates in the same cathedral, which 
finally severed the Western from the 
Eastern Church; and the supreme 
moment when Mohammed II. entered 
the great edifice, which only his followers 
have ever since preserved from certain 
ruin, and the imam stood up in the 
pulpit and proclaimed the confession of 
faith of Islam. No other church has 
witnessed three such momentous scenes. 

Prof. van Millingen appears to us to be 
not only accurate, as might be expected, 
and enthusiastic when occasion calls, but 
also remarkably impartial and under- 
standing in his estimates of men and events. 
He is just, and even admiring, in his atti- 
tude towards Islam, although the form in 
which it shows itself at Constantinople is 
predominantly the somewhat arid and 
unspiritual orthodoxy of the Sunnis. He 
has some good remarks about the aristo- 
cratic idea which upholds and separates 
all Mohammedans. ‘“ Every Mohamme- 
dan is an aristocrat to his finger-tips.” 
He has also an understanding mind upon 
the metaphysical bias of the Greek Church. 
He quotes, indeed, the sarcastic words of 
Gregory of Nyssa :— 

“The city is full of mechanics and slaves, 

who are all of them profound theologians, 
and preach in the shops and in the streets. 
If you desire a man to change a piece of 
money for you, he informs you wherein the 
Son differs from the Father ; if you ask the 
price of a loaf, you are told by way of reply 
that the Son is inferior to the Father; and 
if you inquire whether the bath is ready, 
the answer is that the Son was made out of 
nothing.” 
But he realizes clearly that religious 
metaphysics and politics have always 
been closely connected in the East, and 
that it was national antipathies, and not 
the Filioque, that divided the Churches. 
He makes his readers conscious through- 
out of the essentially Greek spirit which, 
despite the Western influences coming 
from Venetian and other sources, domi- 
nated all that was thought and done at 
Constantinople :— 

‘It is the Greek spirit, not the Roman, 
that appears in the theological speculation 
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of the Eastern Church, in the stress laid on 
correct thinking, and the philosophical 
development of Christian dogma. After 
making every allowance for the vast differ- 
ence between the splendid genius of Ancient 
Greece and the mental life that flourished 
in New Rome, it does not seem too much 
to say that the old intellectual temperament 
of Hellas survived and prevailed in the capital 
of the East. There was undoubtedly, at 
all times, enough and to spare of ignorance, 
superstition, arf narrow-mindedness at 
Constantinople, but no period in the history 
of the Byzantine world quite corresponds 
to the Dark Ages in Western Europe. As 
in the Parthenon on the Acropolis of the 
city with the violet crown, so, under the 
dome of St. Sophia, beside the blue waters 
of the Bosporus, men agreed that the highest 
attribute of the Divine, and the ideal of 
human attainment, is Wisdom.” 


It will be inferred, and rightly inferred, 
that Prof. van Millingen’s Constantinople 
is not Stamboul. He is ever thinking of 
the Byzantine city, not the Ottoman. 
Hence there is an obvious gap both in his 
historical sketch and in his topographical 
descriptions. He prefers the centuries 
when the walls of New Rome were a 
bulwark against the “barbarians” to 
those when a race of barbarians seated 
themselves on the throne of the Basils. 
No doubt he is right ; yet there is much 
that is interesting in Turkish history, and 
beautiful even in Turkish mosques, and 
it is a pity that this part of the subject 
should not have been treated with more 
sympathy. His account of the modern 
inhabitants is, however, both sympathetic 
and life-like, besides being decidedly 
readable. 








Julie de Lespinasse. 


Par le Marquis de 
Ségur. 


(Paris, Calmann-Lévy.) 


THE admirers of Mlle. de Lespinasse must 
rejoice that this fascinating woman should 
have won the affection of a biographer so 
able as M. de Ségur. He has brought to 
his task all the charm of style, the sym- 
pathetic insight, the patient industry and 
keen research which distinguished his 
admirable work upon Madame Geoffrin, 
‘Le Royaume de la Rue St. Honoré.’ 
He has discovered many new sources of 
information, chief among which are the 
original autographs of the famous love 
letters, containing numerous passages 
excised by Guibert’s widow, as bearing 
too hardly on her husband’s reputation ; 
a large number of his replies, suppressed 
for the same reason ; the correspondence 
of Mlle. de Lespinasse with Abel de Vichy, 
the eldest and best beloved of her pupils 
at Champrond; and several documents 
relating to the Marquis de Mora and his 
family. 

Owing to these discoveries, M. de Ségur 
has succeeded in clearing up the mystery, 
hitherto regarded as insoluble, which, on 
one side, has hung over the origin of Julie 
de Lespinasse. In his opinion, her father 
was that very Gaspard de Vichy who, 
when she was seven years old, married 
her elder and legitimate half-sister, and, 
fearing the diminution of his wife’s portion, 
insisted that his hapless daughter should 








be left almost unprovided for by her 
mother’s will. Well might Julie write 
long after to her friend Condorcet, “I 
have had nothing but the most atrocious 
treatment from the very people who owed 
me most consideration ! ” 

Not less important is the complete 
refutation now furnished of the calumnies 
to which former biographers, in mere 
joie de ceur, gave currency concerning a 
woman who was, by her own contempo- 
raries, regarded with a most unusual 
degree of respect. The author has con- 
clusively demonstrated what the reviewer 
has always believed, that Mora was 
nothing else than her promised husband, 
and D’Alembert never more than her 
friend. The calamitous passion which 
ruined her life admits, unhappily, of 
neither explanation; but even here M. 
de Ségur does much to palliate her con- 
duct by showing that Guibert throughout 
played the part of tempter, and that it 
was entirely owing to her, and against 
his will, that their former relation was 
never renewed after his marriage. This 
famous lady-killer appears, indeed, under 
a sorrier aspect than ever; for the purely 
personal magnetism which fascinated all 
the women of Paris, including even his 
gentle young wife, has not come down to 
us across the intervening years to plead 
in his behalf. It would be unjust, how- 
ever, to deny him the merit of a reforming 
instinct, and a manly independence in 
attacking public abuses, as shown in his 
once celebrated ‘ Essai général de Tactique.’ 
His rival Mora, on the other hand, stands 
out more plainly than before as a rare and 
elect nature, less on account of the hyper- 
bolical laudations of the Encyclopedic 
party, whose swans proved sometimes to 
be birds of a humbler plumage, than 
through the spirit of generous chivalry 
which, against all the traditions of his age 
and class, and the violent opposition of 
his family, kept him for six years faithful 
to his project of marriage with a woman 
much older than himself, disfigured by 
smallpox, and endowed with neither 
birth nor fortune. 

Most interesting, perhaps, of the docu- 
ments for the first time put in evidence 
are the letters of Mlle. de Lespinasse to 
her pupil and half-brother Abel de Vichy, 
which throw a pleasing light upon the 
domestic side of her character, her strong 
capacity for family affection, her love for 
children, and her shrewd common sense 
in the affairs of everyday life. To this 
honest and good-hearted, but rather 
commonplace correspondent she writes, 
not of the thousand literary and social 
interests which play a large part in the 
letters to Condorcet and Guibert, but of 
dogs for himself and chiffons for his wife ; 
and we are especially edified by the readi- 
ness with which “ sceur Lespinasse,” of 
the Encyclopedic Church, undertakes to 
procure, if required, a satisfactory clerical 
tutor for the sons of her orthodox brother. 

The frontispiece is a reproduction of the 
only authentic portrait existing of Mlle. 
de Lespinasse taken from one of the Car- 
montelles preserved in the Musée Condé at 
Chantilly. It represents her as she was 





in youth, when her expressive and intelli- 
gent face, though never regularly pretty, 
might still fairly be called charming. 








NEW NUVELS. 


The Flower of France. By Justin Huntly 
McCarthy. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Tue career of Joan of Arc has often 
attracted the attention of the novelist. 
We can call to mind several romances 
of recent years in which the figure of the 
Maid of Domremy has been offered for 
transfiguration. Mr. Lang wrote one, 
and Mark Twain another—oddly different 
minds attracted by the same theme. 
Despite the dispassionate sceptics, the 
world will go on crediting the miracles of 
the Domremy tradition until the end of 
time; and Joan, whom a bishop of the 
Church condemned as an outcast, is to-day 
a fair subject for canonization. Mr. 
McCarthy is the latest to adapt the familiar 
story, and he manages to squeeze the full 
romantic value out of it. He chooses his 
villain well, and he has handled his hero 
with judgment and skill. Lahire he 
makes the faithful adherent of the Maid, 
and the romance concludes with his death. 
Mr. McCarthy has been uncommonly 
successful in reproducing the life of that 
distant century, and in reading we do not 
feel that the people are merely figures 
“ taken out of stock.” To realize medizval- 
ism is difficult, and he is to be congratulated 
on his attempt. Perhaps, however, it 
would have been wiser if he had used his 
romantic talent on a subject less trite. 


What became of Pam. By Baroness von 
Hutten. (Heinemann.) 


‘WHAT BECAME OF Pam’ is a proof of 
the author’s faith in the public and the 
public’s confidence in the author. The 
book, a sequel, is dedicated ‘‘ To those 
who understood and liked Pam, and have 
asked what happened to her.” The day 
of hurried book-making and _ hurried 
reading is trying to memory, but readers 
of ‘ Pam,’ which appeared in the autumn 
of 1904, probably recollect more or less 
dimly something of her story and person- 
ality. Her new adventures show her at 
the age of twenty-seven, with her old 
nurse, in cheap lodgings, making a liveli- 
hood by writing. The story ends happily 
for the heroine. A certain rather way- 
ward independence of thought and original 
view of life and character are still to be 
noted. Though there is more of con- 
ventional treatment, there is in places 
the difference—not. a small one—between 
things and people seen at first instead of at 
second hand. But the edge of observation 
seems less keen, the vitality of the picture 
not so high either in the heroine herself 
or in the surrounding figures. The fresh 
people introduced are not in themselves 
very interesting as types, nor are they 
essential to the incident and action or to 
the development of Pam the woman. 
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Amelia and the Doctor. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Mr. Horace HvuTcuinson has often shown 
that he has an agreeable literary style, 
and this simple tale of a West-Country 
village confirms the fact. The inhabitants 
of Barton—the warm-hearted doctor with 
his rough veneer of cynicism, the good 
old maid who in her innocence goes far 
to roughen him, the kindly, blundering 
vicar, the gallant and hardly-tried veteran, 
the “polished piece of ungodliness”’ at 
the Castle, Vera’s other grandfather— 
are drawn, one would think, from life. 
Most of them are old-fashioned types, 
but not the less interesting in a quiet 
way, and true, we think, to nature. The 
weak part of the story is, we think, 
the conception that the  peer’s son 
should have seduced the _ colonel’s 
daughter, or that all parties should have 
accepted the disgraceful theory without 
serious examination. The eventual vindica- 
tion of the poor lady and the wedding 
chimes which ring out the piece follow the 
way of accepted precedent. 


The Avengers. By Headon Hill. (Ward, 


Lock & Co.) 


‘Tue AveNGERS’ just falls short of 
honourable mention in the category of 
the “detective” story. Immaturity 
marks the treatment of an idea which 
promises well. A man engaged to marry 
a lady of great wealth has been placed 
by his friends in a private lunatic asylum. 
The lady, after much search, mainly 
directed from a window in the Strand, 
finds his physical double in an ex-cavalry 
officer whose impecunious condition mate- 
rially assists her plans. It is arranged 
that he shall effect the release of her lover 
by temporarily taking his place in confine- 
ment. But things go wrong: the double 
falls in love with the heiress, fails to bring 
the affianced couple together, and eventu- 
ally, personating the lunatic, marries her 
himself, succeeding with the incidental 
millions to a feud contracted in the States 
—and its avengers. 


A Double Marriage. 
(Fisher Unwin.) 


By Lucas Cleeve. 


SURELY it is an essential condition of a 
novel that its plot should be credible ; or 
at least that it should afford the reader 
the possibility of ‘‘ making believe ” that 
it is credible, as is the case with several 
of the ingenious stories written by F. 
Anstey and Mr. Wells. But in the present 
volume Lucas Cleeve makes demands 
upon the credulity of her readers which 
are fatal to the credibility of the story. 
They are told that a man who had been 
married to a young wife nearly a year 
deserted her because she tired him. 
Twelve years later, having changed his 
name and grown a beard, he meets her 
—she too having adopted a new name— 
and the two do not recognize one another. 
They fall in love, and are married for the 
second time, after which the man confesses 





that he has a deserted wife still living. | 


Naturally this confession troubles the 
new wife, but, after passing through painful 
mental struggles, the pair suddenly happen 
to recollect that they had met before as 
man and wife, and the story ends with 
the unmerited happiness of the two un- 
deserving people. Had this plot been 
credible the author might have made 
something of it. The hero of the story 
is as grossly improbable as the plot. 
is the sort of melodramatic person who is 
never seen, except through feminine 
spectacles; and the heroine, who is 
intended to attract the sympathy and 
admiration of the reader, exasperates 
him by her blind devotion to the cad who 
deserted her. 


The Tower. By Mary Tappan Wright. 
(New York, Scribner’s Sons.) 


Tue author has evidently taken great 
pains with this book. Her characters 
are numerous and fairly well individualized. 
She writes good English, and seldom uses 
an Americanism. Indeed, the whole tone 
is decidedly English, and were it not for 
the occasional mention of New York, or 
some other well-known American town, 
the reader might mistake the book for an 
English novel, with its scene laid in an 
English provincial town. There is obvious 
merit in ‘The Tower,’ but its plot is 
extremely slight, and lacks movement 
and interest. The author takes nearly 
a hundred thousand words to tell us that 
a college professor loved one woman and, 
without any very evident reason, married 
another. That is virtually the whole 
story, and it fails to hold the interest of 
the reader, in spite of Mrs. Wright’s 
excellent workmanship. 


The Grey Domino. By Mrs. P. C. de 
Crespigny. (Eveleigh Nash.) 

‘Tue Grey Domino’ is an eminently 
readable book, not of great worth or merit, 
but pleasantly conceived, and written 
with facility. The first part has a capital 
dénouement, where the young wife, a high- 
spirited and sensitive girl, discovers her 
husband, whom she is seeking in Paris, 
to be the king’s fool. The second part is 
mainly concerned with the estrangement 
following on this discovery and the equally 
necessary reconciliation, which, however, 
is rather obviously the work of the author 
and a lucky coincidence. Many novels 
are less slight in plot and construction than 
this, but many also are less readable. 


Igdrasil. By Winefride Trafford-Taunton. 
(Grant Richards.) 


A want of lucidity is the chief defect of 
this story, which is dedicated “to the 
souls in Purgatory.” It is a strange 
mixture of mysticism and realism. An 
Italian duchess, who, dying in an English 
convent, believes that she will return to 
her old lover, an English nobleman, in a 
new form; Dea Zavienska, who, coming 
to London from Austria, is employed in 
a milliner’s showroom when Lord Avalon 





He | 


begins to realize that she has inherited 
the Duchess’s soul; a cardinal, who, 
notwithstanding his advanced views, rises 
to the chair of Peter; a prosperous, ill- 
living Jew, who, devoting his better 
instincts to the Zionist movement, dreams 
of becoming Dictator of Jerusalem; and 
a captain in the Salvation Army, who is 
the daughter of an earl—these are the 
principal characters in this puzzling story. 
It is not wholly destitute of merit. There 


| are passages that prove that the author 








has powers of observation and expression 
that might be much better employed 
than they are here. The book, regarded 
as a whole, is too extravagant in idea and 
style to be interesting or pleasing. 


Love—with Variations. By Alice M. 
Diehl. (John Long.) 

THE strong but unpleasant story may 
interest while it repels; the weak, well- 
meaning story may find us charitable, 
though impatient ; but the combination 
of the weak with the unpleasant is not 
easily forgiven. The writer in this instance 
founds a highly improbable plot on the 
supposition that a famous London surgeon 
is prepared, when it suits himself or his 
clients, to make away with undesirable 
and inconvenient child-life by the chloro- 
formed blanket. We believe this to be 
an utter libel, and only mention the sup- 
position to show the depths which a 
morbid imagination may reach. The 
love in the story is of an insipid and 
commonplace type. 


A Spanish Web. By Reginald St. Barbe, 
(Skeffington & Son.) 

Tue plot of this tale is so simple as to 
make the title inappropriate, for the reader 
divines the solution before he finishes the 
second chapter. Most of Mr. St. Barbe’s 
personages are the conventional Spaniards 
of fiction: the heroine at once passionate 
and indolent, the libidinous priest, the 
chivalrous scapegoat, the superstitious 
country beauty, and the dull-witted 
avenging lover. These characters, and 
others like them, never were, and never 
could be, in such a world as ours; but the 
wine-seller Pedro Porro and the venal 
Don Vicente are not ill-observed, and the 
description of the landscape about Malaga 
is sufficiently accurate. Moreover, the 
Spanish words with which the text is 
plentifully garnished are given with toler- 
able correctness “‘ Capricioso” (p. 157) 
is probably an oversight. However, the 
book is not so much a novel as a tract 
against sacerdotalism and celibacy, and, 
like most tracts, it is dull. 








THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


The History of Early Christian Literature : 
the Writings of the New Testament. By 
Baron Hermann von Soden, D.D. Translated 
by the Rev. J. R. Wilkinson. Edited by 
the Rev. W. D. Morrison. (Williams & 
Norgate.)—The title of this book is not an 
exact rendering of the German, but the 
translator may be excused, as it is not easy 
to convey the precise meaning in few words. 
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“ Urchristliche Literaturgeschichte ’’ means 
the history of the literature, or original 
literary documents, from which our know- 
ledge of the earliest stages of Christianity 
isderived. The addition made within paren- 
theses by Freiherr von Soden himself, “‘ the 
Writings of the New Testament,” limits the 
main title correctly ; but even this title is 
too wide. What Von Soden intended to do 
was to discuss all the documents which 
bear upon the origin of Christianity. He 
takes up first the Epistles of St. Paul, or the 
portions of them which he considers genuine 
as being the earliest. Then he expounds 
the nature of the two writings which, he 
maintains, formed the basis of the Synoptic 
Gospels—St. Matthew's collection of the 
sayings of Christ, and St. Mark’s narratives, 
derived principally from St. Peter; and he 
endeavours to determine what is the relation 
of the three + to these writings. He 
finds the next phase of Christianity in the 
post-Pauline literature, including the Acts 
of the Apostles, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the First Epistle of St. Peter, the Epistle to 
the Ephesians, and the Pastoral Epistles. 
And he ends with a discussion of the Johan- 
nine literature. He dismisses as too late 
and not pertinent to his subject the Epistles 
of St. James and St. Jude and the Second 
Epistle of St. Peter. 

Von Soden’s plan of treatment is to 
explain what he believes to be the purpose 
and teaching of each book, and to point 
out how these agree with the particular 
stage of Christianity to which he assigns 
the book. His work is the result of a thorough 
study of the books of the New Testament 
and an endeavour to enter into the very 
spirit of the writers. It will prove beneficial 
to any one who undertakes its study in 
earnest, but justice can be done to it only 
by a continual reference to the passages of 
the New Testament which Von Soden 
examines. Many of the opinions which he 
advocates are based on what we may call 
subjective impressions, and therefore they 
do not create the feeling of certainty ; but 
Von Soden would allow this, and affirm that 
they attain a high degree of probability. 

Von Soden has evidently been strongly 
influenced by the Tiibingen school. He 
sees in early Christianity the same lines of 
evolution as are recognized by that school, 
ending in the union of the different tendencies 
in the Catholic Church. But his tone is 
very different from that of the Tiibin- 
gen leaders—from that, for instance, of 
Schwegler’s ‘Nachapostolisches Zeitalter.’ 
Von Soden has the greatest enthusiasm for 
the writers of the New Testament, and has 
a heartfelt sympathy with them. Thus he 
says of the letters of St. Paul :— 


‘*No, indeed! in these letters we possess an 
imperishable memorial of one of the grandest 
spirits of humanity, of one who fulfilled in many 
respects the ideal of a noble Christian character.” 


It is to be regretted that a short biography 
of Von Soden has not been prefixed to the 
volume, for it would have been a strong 
recommendation of it. And, indeed, some 
of his opinions are unintelligible if no 
exposition is supplied of Tiibingen thought. 
Thus we doubt whether an ordinary reader 
will understand what Von Soden means 
when he says of the Epistle to the Ephesians, 
which he does not regard as genuine : ‘‘ The 
Catholic Church has learnt and borrowed 
more from this epistle than from all the 
writings of St. Paul taken together.” 

The translation is vigorous and good, but 
some accident must have happened to the 
correction of the press. Thus on p. 14 it is 
said: “ Finally, it was a favourite practice 
of rhetoricians and sophists to foster s hes 
or letters upon great men.” “ Foster ” here 





is sheer nonsense, and we cannot be far 
wrong in suspecting that the MS. had father. 
Still more curious is the mistake which 
occurs in the following sentence: ‘‘ The 
repining sun of summer shines upon the scene 
by Jacob’s Well.” The mistake is explained 
when we turn up the original. The German 
words are : r der Szene am Jacobs- 
brunnen liegt die das Getreide reifende 
Sommermittagssonne.” There are several 
such mistakes. The book requires revision. 


The Christian Doctrine of Salvation. By 
George Parker Stevens. ‘International 
Theological Library.” (Edinburgh, T. & T. 
Clark.)—This book is divided into three 

arts. The first deals with the Prophetic, 
Pauline, Johannine, and other doctrines, 
under a general heading of ‘The Biblical 
Basis of the Doctrine.’ In the second part, 
‘The Principal Forms of the Doctrine,’ 
definite theories—such as the commercial 
theory of Anselm and the governmental theory 
of Grotius—are considered. ‘The Con- 
structive Development of the Doctrine’ is 
the subject of the third part. Prof. Stevens’s 
work is a notable addition to our modern 
theological literature. It is marked by 
lucidity in its historical presentations and 
acuteness in its criticisms; and there is 
evidence of the author’s acquaintance with 
recent books on his subject. It may be 
wrong to say that this volume illustrates 
the trend of theological thought of the present 
day ; but, at any rate, it shows how far one 
competent scholar and reverent thinker is 
removed from the orthodoxy which seemed 
impregnable till recent times. ‘“‘ Religion,” 
he says, “‘is the union of man with God, the 
Godlike life, the Christian character—which 
is salvation”’; and in this definition there 
is no suggestion of belief, as an element of 
religion, in this or that dogma. In the chapter 
on ‘ The Necessity of Christ’s Death’ Prof. 
Stevens’s mind is very clearly revealed. 
Death for Jesus, we are told, ‘“ stood in no 
contrast to life; it was the completion of 
life.” ‘*‘ He influenced men,” it is declared, 
“because he revealed and interpreted God 
to them; his whole meaning lies in this 
mediation.”” Without hesitation it is asserted 
that “there is not a trace in his words of 
the idea that he was to die to appease the 
wrath of God”; and, further, *‘ his work 
would not have been a failure if he had died 
a painless or accidental death.”” The ordinary 
religious man, accustomed to hear that the 
death of Christ stands in direct and specific 
relation to salvation, might be startled, were 
he to read that 

‘*if divine Providence had found it ‘ possible’ to 
grant his prayer and to have let the ‘ cup pass from 
him,’ his saving work of holy love would not have 
failed, though it would have lacked the highest 
illustration and attestation of which we can con- 
ceive.” 
In interpreting the mind of Jesus in regard 
to His death Prof. Stevens holds that, as 
He knew His plan and aim to be in accordance 
with the Divine will, He could not be spared 
the experience of death. ‘‘ His self-giving,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ must involve it, since it was to be 
an unreserved self-giving. His obedience to 
the Father’s will must be an obedience even 
unto death.” It may be noted that these 
words point to the conclusion that the death 
of Jesus stood to His life in precisely the 
relation which the death of any man con- 
secrated to the will of God bears to his life. 
Many there be that will deny the conclusion, 
but it is Prof. Stevens’s. His position can 
be further determined from another of his 
conclusions—that the word “ atonement ” 
represents a process, and not merely a single 
event, and that it designates a continuous 
action of God in relation to sin and salvation. 
The book contains a multitude of statements 





which will excite opposition in many quarters, 
and which will therefore show how far the 
writer has passed from the beaten tracks of 
orthodoxy. There are, of course, many 
things in the book—such as the presentation 
of recognized theories—which will command 
the praise of all who read it. The author’s 
suggestiveness, it must be admitted, is not 
wholly confined to theological interpretation. 
Very ingenious is the idea, to take one 
example, that Anselm’s theory is 

‘*a feudal theory—an interpretation based on the 
ideas of medieval chivalry. Sin is /wsa majestas— 
an offence against the sacred person of the 
sovereign, and for this reason nothing but a great 
reparation can ever satisfy for it.” 


Outlines of Christian Apologetics for Use 
in Lectures. By Hermann Schultz. Trans- 
lated by Alfred Bull Nichols. (Macmillan 
& Co.)—Remarkable changes in the subject- 
matter and the methods of presenting 
of apologetics have taken place since Chris- 
tianity began to be defended in the days of 
the early Church, and the history of these 
changes forms an interesting chapter in the 
movement of religious thought. There is, 
of course, no longer a hostile Roman empire 
to be pacified, and no longer, in justification 
of Christianity, an appeal to the lives of 
Christians ; but there is now needed a plea 
for religion itself, and a proof of Christianity 
as the perfect religion is demanded. A book 
such as that before us shows the problems 
of religion which are exercising the thought 
of the present day, and shows, too, what 
attempts may be made to solve them. Herr 
Schultz deals with a number of these pro- 
blems which are of supreme interest to the 
student of religion, and, if a distinction be 
made, to the religious man. In a defence 
of the religious view of the world he discusses 
the nature of religion, and examines the 
postulates and reasonableness of the religious 
view. Under the heading of ‘ Philosophy 
of Religion: Religion in its Historical Pheno- 
mena,’ he discourses on nature, culture, and 
prophet religions, and passes to a defence 
of Christianity, treating of Jesus in history 
and Christianity as faith in Jesus. The 
book does not profess to be more than a 
sketch or outline ; but, short though it is, 
it is worthy of high praise for the reasoned 
attempt to state and answer certain of the 
problems of religion. Religion itself is de- 
fined as ‘‘ consciousness of God roused by 
impressions of God on the reasoning person- 
ality’; and faith is said to be “ religious 
conviction, 7.e. the conviction, based on reli- 
gious experience, of the divine significance 
of things for us”; it is different from 
knowledge, which ‘‘ is the conviction, based 
on the experience of the senses and the laws 
of thought, of the reality and unity of 
things.” Another statement may be quoted 
to illustrate the suggestive ideas scattered 
throughout the book. ‘“‘ He only is devout,” 
it is said, ‘‘ in the Christian sense, who lets 
himself be determined in his personal life 
by the historical revelation of God which 
he finds in Jesus.”” While many of the 
definitions and statements are suggestive 
and interesting, there are others which are 
not easily understood. We are told, for 
example, that “ faith sees in the world, not 
a mechanism in which dead laws reign, but 
the continuous revelation of God’s will for 
the weal of the Church and its members.” 
The idea of the reign of dead laws is, to say 
the least of it, not scientific, and even lies 
beyond the horizon of the ordinary imagina- 
tion; while the notion of the world being 
the scene of a revelation of God’s will for 
the weal of the Church is singularly out of 
harmony with Christ’s teaching that God 
** maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and 
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on the unjust.”” The problem of miracles 
is not neglected by Herr Schultz. He points 
out that the Christian apologist will believe 
the revelation of God in Jesus to be miracu- 
lous, and that it will be a satisfaction to him 
to make clear to himself the relation of the 
religious faith in miracles to the scientific 
view of the world; but, we may ask, Is there 
not a suggestion of failure or of the task of 
the apologist unfinished in the statement: 
“Nor will his scientific conviction of the 
reign of law be shaken if he has to leave a 

art of the facts unexplained”? ? The sub- 
ject-matter of Herr Schultz’s book is in a 
sense holy ground, on which, however, critics 
do not fear to tread. He meets many of 
these critics in contest; and he himself, 
by reason of his vigorous thought, though 
not <4 an aggressive style, is sure to suffer 
attack. 


The Religion of All Good Men, and other 
Studies in Christian Ethics. By H. W. 
Garrod. (Constable & Co.)—The essay 
which gives the title is not the first in this 
volume, and it has not the importance of 
being the longest. ‘ Christ the Forerunner,’ 
with which the book begins, does not suggest 
a@ study in Christian ethics; but its thesis, 
that Christ was the forerunner of the 
Messiah, and that He expected an imme- 
diate end of all things, leads to an examina- 
tion of His ethical teaching. Mr. Garrod 
asks the question, ‘‘ Does Christ, in employ- 
ing this phrase ‘Son of Man,’ apply it to 
himself ?”’ and, by way of reply, says: 
“T am fully convinced that he never does 
so; and that the idea that he did so came 
into being only after his death.” Examination 
of the use made by Jesus of the words 6 vios 
Tov avOpwrov is not a novelty. Wellhausen 
argued that as Jesus spoke Aramaic He 
would use the word barnasha, which means 
simply a man, while, by its use He could not 
have asserted any Messianic claim. Lietz- 
mann, Dalman, Schmiedel, and others have 
taken part in the discussion; and Prof. 
Bousset, holding the title Son of Man to be 
Messianic, says that Jesus adopted it, and 
that the return in glory was the only meaning 
it had for Him. There can be no objection 
to Mr. Garrod’s entering the discussion with 
the suggestion that Jesus did not call Him- 
self the Son of Man; and the suggestion 
does not demand censure merely because of 
its novelty. Arguments in its favour must 
be weighed, and interpretations examined. 
An example of Mr. Garrod’s exegesis may be 
supplied. When Jesus spoke of the betrayal 
of the Son of Man, He meant, we are told, 
the betrayal of His cause. Mr. Garrod, 
dealing with another reference to the 
betrayal, says :— 

**T understand the words ‘Son of Man’ to have 
been used by Christ as equivalent to ‘the cause of 
the Son of Man.’ Such a manner of speech would 
be just as natural as many which we employ in 
common parlance to-day.” 

A principle of Mr. Garrod’s exegesis is his 
own thinking, his own understanding. An 
example of his arguments may also be given. 
After the Transfiguration the disciples, 
according to the narrative in St. Mark, 
asked why the Scribes said that Elias must 
first come. Mr. Garrod proceeds to say :— 

“Why has the companion prophet, Enoch, 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, or Elisha, dropped out? The 
answer is clear. Christ himself was this com- 
panion prophet at that time: only later was he 
the Messias.” 

This argument could not have appealed to 
the writer of the narrative, since in that 
narrative Jesus is not the companion prophet, 
but is distinguished from Moses and Elias, 
for whom, with Jesus, the disciples proposed 
to make three tabernacles. Yet Mr. Garrod, 
in reference to certain other words in St. 





Mark, says that by them “he is most natu- 
rally to be understood to identify himself 
and Elias.” 

The object of trying to prove that Jesus 

was the forerunner of the Messiah is to account 
for certain ethical maxims of Jesus which 
seem to imply that the end of all things was 
at hand. For this purpose, however, Mr. 
Garrod does not require his thesis to be 
established. He could have taken the theory, 
for which certain proofs could have been 
obtained from the Gospels, that Christ 
believed in His own immediate return, and 
he could have argued that Christ’s ethical 
teaching was affected by this belief. Mr. 
Garrod’s conception of Christ’s ethical 
teaching, many will affirm, is fundamentally 
wrong. ‘‘ The message of Christ,’’ he says, 
‘*to every man is that he shall lose his life. He is 
not only to give up some things, but he is—literally 
and not in a metaphor—to give up all, all that 
makes life what it is and worth living.” 
Mr. Garrod may be advised to look at the 
Christian antithesis ‘‘ Die to live,’ and to 
consider such words as these, from the 
‘Evolution of Religion,’ by the present 
Master of Balliol: ‘‘ The Christian surrender 
of life and of all its immediate interests to 
God is not the emptying, but the filling of it 
with deeper and wider interests.” 

Throughout the book Mr. Garrod repre- 
sents Christianity as a religion to which 
some men cling, and_from which others have 
departed who need or are seeking another 
religion. Those who cling to it will hardly 
take him as a just interpreter of its essential 
character. In the essay styled ‘ The Religion 
of All Good Men’ are these words, written 
after Christianity has endured for nineteen 
hundred years :— 

‘*And I here merely repeat that an ethical 
system, framed for a world momentarily about to 
perish, cannot have validity for all time, and can 
have for us to-day but a very partial validity.” 


The Century Bible. —TIsaiah i.-xxxix. 
Edited by the Rev. Owen C. Whitehouse, 
D.D. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.)—Dr. White- 
house’s little volume of 381 pages is ascholarly 
and useful piece of work, but perhaps too 
scholarly for a series with so popular a title 
as “The Century Bible.” The names of 
modern scholars are frequently cited; the 
Peshitta and the Targum are quoted; and 
even references to Hebrew and Arabic 
grammars appear. Such a note as the 
following (on xxvii. 4) should surely be 
differently put in a work intended to be 
widely read :— 

‘*LXX. followed by Peshitto read the Hebrew 

for ‘fury’ (or ‘wrath’) as another word with 
different vowels rendered ‘wall,’ which Gritz- 
Bredenkamp would adopt, but no satisfactory sense 
is thereby obtained.” 
There are similar notes. The book would 
prove helpful almost everywhere to the 
student who was reading the Hebrew text 
for the first time; but the English reader 
who desires to get full benefit from it must 
know how to skip wisely. Dr. Whitehouse 
uses the Revised Version as the basis of his 
comments, and indicates at the top of each 
page his views of the authorship of each 
chapter. He is careful and reasonable in 
his literary criticism, and the whole book, 
if not sufficiently “ popular,” is very good. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


India under Royal Eyes, by Mr. Prevost 
Battersby (George Allen), is the third of the 
books by the correspondents who went with 
the Prince of Wales. Like its predecessors, 
ijt runs counter to the ordinary and expected 
optimism. Mr. Battersby, like Mr. Low, 





takes note of the empty detachment of Anglo 
Indian modern official life, and thinks for 
himself instead of accepting guidance. His 
judgment is the same: ‘“‘ We are becoming 
more and more foreign to India, our isola- 
tion as a ruling race is growing with every 
decade more complete.” 

Our author forms a high opinion of the 

capacity and fitness for administrative office 
even of the Rajputs, and writes of Bikanir, 
the desert city, famous for its camels :— 
‘* business instinct and the power of rule may be 
sought outside the white core of India, The time 
may come, ere long, when we may have to use it, 
or rather, for indeed we use it already, to a scale 
and on a system we have not contemplated 
hitherto.” 

The charm of this volume lies in the illus- 
trations from the author’s photographs, and 
in his appreciation of the beauties of Indian 
art. Mr. Battersby’s weak point, as we 
think it, is to be found in a tendency to 
make of Lord Kitchener his Indian god. 
His attack upon Lord Curzon for needlessly 
wounding the feelings of ‘‘ the intellectual 
part of India” has our sympathy ; but we 
cannot go with him in wholesale adoption 
of the “reforms” of the Commander-in- 
Chief in India. Mr. Battersby is a compe- 
tent authority on military matters, and has 
written well on cavalry. <A chapter in the 
present volume upon the Indian native 
cavalry is excellent, and we are glad to 
learn that Lord Kitchener has not inter- 
fered so greatly with cavalry recruiting as 
was reported. Mr. Battersby begs the main 
question in Lord Kitchener’s favour when 
he begins a chapter on ‘ The New Army ’ (!) 
by asking whether India “shall be given 
adequate protection.” It was the opinion 
of the Government of India, before Lord 
Kitchener became their Commander-in- 
Chief, that India had already adequate 
protection, at a cost of between 17,000,0001. 
and 18,000,000/. sterling a year, which they 
thought too high. Lord Kitchener induced 
the Viceroy in Council to agree to raise the 
charge to 21,000,0001. fixed for several years, 
and it is as a fact 22,000,0001. Mr. Battersby 
again begs the question when he writes that 
‘the defence of India from invasion by a 
Great Power ” was “ absurdly inadequate ” ; 
and he severely blames those who postponed 
the ‘‘ solution ” of the problem. There is no 
reason to believe that the invasion of India 
by a Great Power is probable, or could be 
otherwise than a most hazardous adventure. 
That such an invasion could only be at- 
tempted after Russia had brought her rail- 
ways across a conquered Afghanistan is 
officially and universally admitted. The 
rearmament of the Indian army could have 
been carried out by any Commander-in-Chief. 
The increase and improvement of transport 
have been continuous since Sir W. Nichol- 
son’s mobilization inquiry, and the Roberts 
reforms which followed. Mr. Battersby’s 
proof of the sudden salvation of India by 
his Heaven-sent general lies in the proposal 
to ‘“‘ redistribute”? the scattered army—or, 
in other words, to put most of it in hateful 
desert stations in Baluchistanand Waziristan. 
Happily, “the determination of the best 
sites for the new barracks has been hedged 
about with difficulties.” The insane pro- 
posal to create immense stations at Mastun, 
(where the Mekran Corps of Brahuis is rai 
by the Baluch Agency) and in the Kurram 
has been vetoed. The Prussian army, 
which might have to move on the Moselle 
at a day’s notice, is “scattered.” The 
French army, in similar case, is also “ scat- 
tered.” If Lord Kitchener intends to defend 
Herat with a British regular force, he should 
say so. If not, a peace disposition of the 
troops in the best climates and on the rail- 
ways is the wisest course. At Mastung there 
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is no water, and in the Kurram the men 
would be shot at every time they went 
for a walk. Peshawur, which is now Lord 
Kitchener’s favourite, is unhealthy. To the 
proposed increase of the white force at 
Quetta there is less objection. The invalid- 
ing from pneumonia can be prevented by 
precautions, and the Pishin valley affords 
good ground for manceuvres. $ 


Messrs. Loneman publish Heresies of 
Sea Power, by Mr. F. T. Jane, a book which 
is interesting, but does not exactly corre- 
spond to the promise of the title. There is 
much ancient naval history in its pages, 
and especially in the earlier portion of the 
volume, but Part II. is well worth study. 
The sub-title is ‘ Problems that ‘‘ Sea Power’’ 
does not Solve.’ In this part the author 
deals with ‘examples of minor paradoxes 
or....problems that are no nearer solution 
now than they were in the past.”” It is Mr. 
Jane's chief doctrine that, so far from the 
principles of naval strategy being eternal, 
as is commonly supposed, reasons exist for 
doubting whether they have not completely 
changed. He fails to prove his case. The 
teaching of all time put into maxims by 
Napoleon and Clausewitz continues to be 
applicable to naval as to land warfare, 
though all sensible men admit the existence 
of difticulties which cannot be solved by rule. 
The book has at least the merit that, whether 
sound or not, it will make the sailors who 
may read it apply thought to certain im- 
portant points. To “think clearly” is as 
necessary for the admirals as for the Secre- 
tary of State for War: unhappily, it is 
easier said than done. Mr. Jane is inclined 
to “think aloud,” in the popular, but 
inexact sense of that phrase. He presents 
us with the whole process, and, starting by 
laying down a paradoxical position, often 
ends by proving the opposite, or orthodox 
position. On commerce-destruction, for 
example, our author begins his chapter by 
an assertion which has ceased to be applic- 
able to our case. He says that the defence 
of commerce is so difficult a question “ that 
there is a general conspiracy now and again 
to shelve it.” The Admiralty have never 
shared the anxiety upon the subject of the 
outside public, though it is true that many 
admirals have recommended a plan of com- 
merce-defence which is not suited to modern 
conditions. The inquiry set on foot by the 
late Government was not necessary for the 
Admiralty or for the Defence Committee of 
the Cabinet. It was no doubt intended 
either for the instruction of the public, or 
to warn possible enemies that we ere far 
less vulnerable than is commonly supposed. 
Mr. Jane writes as though the matter still 
stood where it did before the publication 
of the Report of the Commission on Food 
Supply in War. After he has devoted 
twenty pages to a statement of the well- 
known apparent risks, he tells us that it is 
extremely foolish to under-estimate the 
national danger of ‘‘ commerce-attack.”’ 
The disposition has been till lately, and still 
is with all but the well-informed, to over- 
estimate the danger. Mr. Jane goes on, 
however, to put the other side of the case 
so well as to produce on the reader’s mind 
the same result as that reached more directly 
by Mr. Thursfield in his excellent essay pub- 
lished by Mr. Brassey in the new number 
of ‘The Naval Annual.’ Our author has 
been a little damaged by the total failure 
in the recent war of his friends of the 
Russian fleet. It is not a just judgment, 
but a rough popular opinion, with which 
he has to reckon. This makes his fre- 
quent comments upon the strategy and 
tactics of the Russian fleet interesting to 
naval readers. On the other hand, it should 


have led him to avoid such paradoxes as 
his attack upon “ perfection ” on p. 292 and 
his prophecy that “the Russian navy will 
probably exist long after the British and 
Japanese fleets have sunk into relative non- 
existence.” 

There are a good many secondary points 
dealt with by Mr. Jane on which we are 
disposed to linger. He is perhaps inclined 
to rediscover as though they were new some 
things that all who have thought upon such 
questions know, but incidental remarks 
raise interesting points of controversy. 
Mr. Jane seems in some passages to expect 
the Commonwealth to set up on her own 
account, but spoils his examination of the 
subject by the statement that, in the event 
of separation, Australia will be swallowed 
by Japan. His remarks on the future of 
the Dominion are out of date, and represent 
rather the beliefs current up to a few years 
ago than those which are now accepted. 
Mr. Jane’s contribution to the problem of 
the invasion of England does not satisfy us ; 
and we again find paradox in his declaration 
that ‘‘ the question is essentially a military 
rather than a naval one.”” Our author has 
some valuable reflections upon naval bases, 
but in attacking the extreme ‘“‘ Blue Water 
School” he declares that “the Extremist 
School is not worth consideration here.” 
Does he, then, exclude Sir John Fisher from 
his ‘‘ Extremist School”’ ? Sir John Fisher 
will not spend naval money upon bases. 
He will not insist, as did recent Boards of 
Admiralty, that the War Office shall spend 
any large proportion of Army Votes on 
naval bases. It is easy to wrangle over such 
points, inasmuch as the language of all who 
take part in the discussion is unscientific. 
In one sense some naval bases are obviously 
necessary, but in the opinion of the present 
Board of Admiralty these are few, and our 
enemies have little power, against our offen- 
sive strength, of interfering with them. Mr. 
Jane believes that “ hardly an impregnable 
base exists....Actual impregnability is 
conferred only by the existence of a fleet.... 
But the base can go on existing for a con- 
siderable period without a fleet.’”” We 
confess that we do not understand the passage. 
Brest is a good example of a home naval base, 
and it is, for all practical purposes, impreg- 
nable. In this chapter on ‘ Base-Power ’ Mr. 
Jane developes his view that the Japanese 
should have attacked Port Arthur from the 
sea, by means of heavily armed armoured 
floating batteries. 

Among matters in which we do not agree 
with our author are several which figure in a 
chapter upon ‘ International Law.’ He here 
states incidentally, of the events at Che- 
mulpo, that the neutral captains ‘“ signed 
(so it is said) a protest ’’ against the Japanese 
threat to attack the Variag in pert. We are 
under the impression that the facts are 
officially known. They have been the subject 
of public discussion by distinguished naval 
officers and by international lawyers of high 
standing. Mr. Jane writes as though the 
neutral captains were agreed, but as a fact 
one of them publicly dissented from the course 
pursued by the majority, and his conduct in 
so doing was approved by his own Govern- 
ment. It is, we believe, the case that the 
British officer to whose action objection has 
been taken by two of our principal writers 
on international law was told by our Govern- 
ment that he was wrong. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1906 is 
edited, as usual, by Dr. Scott Keltie and 
Mr. Renwick, and published by Messrs. 
| Maemillan & Co. The present issue con- 


tains large additions, and is, on the whole, 
improved. Table I., ‘The British Empire,’ 





has on p. xxxiv a very bad mistake. The 





figure of revenue for India having been 
printed as the figure for population in 
the summary, the total population of the 
British Empire is given at only half its 
proper figure in consequence of this mis- 
take. On p. xxxii the population of British 
India is correct, but that of native states 
is omitted. The total population of the 
Empire appears correctly on a later page, 
at the head of ‘ Additions and Corrections ’ ; 
but there is no specific reference to the un- 
fortunate mistake in the fuller table and its 
summary. 

We proceed to make a few suggestions 
to increase the utility of the publication. 
The accounts of various West Indian islands 
allude to the improvement in the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco. Jamaica was thought at 
one time to be likely to produce good cigars, 
but we hear in this volume no more of the 
experiment. Nevertheless, we should have 
thought that the West Indies might appear 
in the tobacco table of the British Empire. 
In our notice of the issue of 1904 we called 
attention at some length to the weakness 
in the figures for the French debt, which as 
regards eerlier and later years, and increase 
of debt, do not compare like with like. We 
admit the difficulty of the subject, but note 
thet the tables have not been altered. We 
also suggest again that it is useful to find 
in ‘The Statesman’s Year-Book’ the few 
necessary facts about the abnormal portions 
of the British Empire. In 1904 we com- 
plained of the absence of sufficient account 
of the Channel Islands and of the Isle of 
Man. We continue to think that the 
account of their financial systems should be 
made more clear. In the list of counties 
having County Council administration we 
note also that the peculiarity of the statutory 
County Council of the Scilly Islands, as 
distinct from the County Council of Cornwall, 
is not named. Under Fiji we find a continu- 
ance of the old account of the government 
and constitution, the change of 1904 not 
having been recorded. 

The value of such a work as ‘ The States- 
man’s Year-Book’ depends in part upon 
the Index, and we are inclined to suggest 
that this feature would be worth expanding, 
even though a condensation of many portions: 
of the volume was involved thereby. Those 
who consult this book of reference often do 
so with regard less to a special country than 
to a special question. ‘The Statesman’s 
Year-Book’ and its Index rest entirely 
upon a geographical and governmental basis, 
and the whole of the treatment of subjects. 
is fragmentary and far from uniform. There 
is, for example, a good account of Zanzibar 
as it is and was, but nothing to show that 
though the island is under the Foreign Office, 
the coast strip—formerly under the Foreign 
Office—is now under the Colonial Office. 
Those who desire to deal with the legal 
status of slavery are not helped by the 
Index, and are confused by the geographical 
treatment. At the present moment many 
turn to the volume for information upon 
primary education. There is no attempt 
to index the more important references to 
the subject. It is necessary to look out 
separately in the Index each of the countries: 
or colonies or states likely to yield facts for the 
inquiry. The States of the American Union 
are separately treated this year for the first 
time, and there is an account of the system 
of education in each of them ; but there is: 
nothing to show, on the one hand, that the 
all-but-universal American system is secular, 
and, on the other hand, that there are some 
exceptions as regards Bible reading and as: 
regards State endowment of Roman Catholic 
institutions. We are well aware that the 
preparation of such an index as we suggest 
would be a considerable task. But as ad- 
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mirers of ‘ The Statesman’s Year-Book’ we 
urge our proposal that it should be under- 
taken, and feel certain that the result of the 
examination of the volume for the prepara- 
tion of such an index would be condensation 
in the contents. On education, for example, 
an enormous amount of unnecessary infor- 
mation, which no one would ever look for, 
is supplied, while essential points are fre- 
quently omitted. The attempt to deal with 
the States of the American Union is admit- 
tedly tentative and subject to improvement. 
The style of some of the accounts should be 
revised. We find, for example, in that of 
Illinois the sentence, ‘‘ The largest city in 
the State, and next the largest in the United 
States, is Chicago.””> We presume that the 
meaning is that New York City alone is more 
populous than Chicago, but there is no refer- 
ence to the city of New York. 


WE have found some fault with a previous 
book on Russia by Mr. Luigi Villari, but are 
able to praise Fire and Sword in the Caucasus 
{Fisher Unwin). The story which he tells 
has a double interest. A large part of the 
revolutionary situation described may stand 
for the anarchy prevailing throughout 
Russia. Another portion shows the special 
difficulties of governing outlying portions 
of the empire, where animosities of race and 
creed complicate the already difficult problem. 
The Caucasus is a second, and, except for 
its distance from the territories of other 
Powers, a worse Poland. The Armenians, 
like the Finns, had suffered during the present 
reign by measures of “‘ Russification.”” The 
revenues of the Armenian Church had been 
taken by the State, and replaced by salaries. 
At all times, the cultivation and the ability 
of the Armenians make them hateful to the 
Moslem population among whom they live 
in the country between the chain of the 
Caucasus and the Persian and Turkish 
frontiers. The destruction of the prestige 
of the empire in the Japanese war brought 
about a paralysis of administration, and 
anarchy, accompanied by murder on a 
gigantic scale, was the result. Our author 
knows Bulgaria and Macedonia, and was 
present during the fighting of 1903. He 
draws an interesting comparison between 
chaos in the Balkans under Turkey and 
chaos in the Caucasus under Russia. It is 
not more easy to see what form of pacifica- 
tion is possible in the latter than it is in the 
former case. The author seems to have been 
originally impartial, and has come to take a 
pro-Armenian view. Those who remember 
the visit to this country of the Katholikos, 
already frail when he came hither a quarter 
of a century ago, will read with sympathetic 
interest the author’s description of the 
dignity with which the head priest of the 
Gregorians bears the sufferings of his Church 
and people. Under the stress of a forced 
acquiescence in the triumph of revolutionary 
ideas, the Emperor dismissed the Viceroy 
who had raised the Tartars against the non- 
“* Orthodox ” Christians of the older Church ; 
restored their revenues, much dilapidated, 
to the Armenians; and appointed to the 
post of Governor-General of the Caucasus 
@ weak aristocrat, well known in London, 
whose estates in another part of Russia are 
being plundered as we write. The Georgians 
have set up claims on their own account. 
A smaller tribe has declared its complete 
independence under a republican form of 
government, blest, for the moment, by the 
authorities. The Russian Court of Tiflis 
extends a beneficent patronage to all the 
creeds and races. The Social Democrats 
parade the streets of every town, under the 
red flag, and scoff at Viceroy, Emperor, 
Churches, and racial aspirations. The Arme- 
nians and Tartars massacre one another 





from time to time; and magistrates and 
police officers are almost daily blown to bits 
by bombs. The Cossacks occasionally fall 
upon @ procession, and do a certain amount 
of murdering and robbery on their own 
account, but receiving, for the most part, 
contradictory orders, usually look on smiling 
at all that happens. It is difficult to see 
how either the Duma or, more probably, 
the Reaction, is to restore order. The 
Government at St. Petersburg will hardly 
now be able to raise the Orthodox peasantry 
throughout the empire in favour of auto- 
cracy against the Liberals and the Social 
Democrats. It can only do so by adopting 
the land confiscation schemes of the most 
extreme section of the Duma. In the 
Caucasus the autocracy can, and probably 
will again, make use of the Tartars to crush 
the Armenians and the Social Democrats ; 
but the Tartars cannot put down Georgia, 
and the mountaineers will have to be con- 
quered, if at all, in warfare by regular 
troops. In the meantime the whole popula- 
tion is armed with excellent rifles, and all 
creeds and classes drill continually in local 
militia and town guards, who keep them- 
selves in exercise by fighting one another. 
The best assistant of the Viceroy is the repre- 
sentative of the Crim-Tartars, who rejoices 
in a magnificent Eastern name and title, 
but has the religion of his English mother. 
Prince Louis Napoleon does not bear a high 
reputation in Paris, either for tact or for 
ability ; but, although he refused to receive 
the author, Mr. Villari thinks him the one 
shining exception among Russian adminis- 
trators in the Caucasus. The general was 
commanding troops, but was sent, as 
Governor-General of a province under 
martial law, to the Turkish frontier, and 
seems to have displayed energy in his sup- 
pression of risings by both sides, and to 
have won by impartiality a local popularity 
which caused him to be dismissed from his 
temporary employment. It is known that 
Prince Louis Napoleon has shown his opinion 
of the manner in which he was treated by 
attempting in the last few months to obtain 
high military employment in Italy. 


Mr. Villari tells his story well; he has a 
picturesque contrast to the tales of fire and 
sword in an American of distinction sent by 
the United States Board of Agriculture to 
make researches into bee-keeping. In the 
height of the disturbances this man of science 
was only looking for a unique description of 
grey bee, and, after finding it, he started, 
though in delicate health, to travel on horse- 
back across Persia and the desert to India, 
in order to prosecute his inquiries. The last 
trials of our author were caused by the 
railway strike: attempting to go northwards 
into Little and Great Russia, he was stopped 
in the mountains at a station from which a 
train started every morning, trying to “‘ get 
through’; but “‘ every evening it returned 
like the dove to the Ark.” 


In his present volume our author makes 
few mistakes. We object to the translation 
of bashlik by “‘ hood-turban,”’ for it is a hood. 
The other common head-dress of the Caucasus 
is elsewhere photographed, and described 
by its right name. The style is pleasant, 
and generally good, though we dislike the 
description of an inn as “ quite elemental.”’ 


Messrs. THACKER & Co. publish, in its 
eleventh year, The Vaval Pocket-Book, 
which Mr. Geoffrey Clowes edits in conse- 
quence of the death of his father, Sir William 
Clowes. We have checked at several points 
the information given, and found it accurate, 
although the tables of guns are not so clear 
as they would be if confined to the more 
modern and important ‘“ marks.” 





Messrs. Dent & Co. publish Canada : 
the New Nation, by Mr. H. R. Whates, of 
which the first half consists of letters to 
The Standard on emigration, and the second 
of interesting general remarks on Canada 
which we commend to our readers. Mr. 
Whates is a little wild in his emigration 
scheme, and appears in some passages to 
upset himself. He suggests in his preface 
that British statesmen have been merely 
careless in not carrying out such a scheme 
as that which Sir George Grey, backed by 
Mr. Torrens and Lord George Hamilton, put 
before the country in 1870 and 1871. The 
fact is that no party in the State could make 
proposals for State emigration, which is 
hopelessly unpopular with almost the entire 
electorate. The scheme was never better 
presented than by Sir George Grey, and where 
his eloquence failed all subsequent proposers 
of such projects have failed more conspicu- 
ously. It is difficult to discover whether 
Mr. Whates proposes State emigration for 
our benefit, or for that of Canada, or of the 
Empire as a whole; and as he suggests on 
the next page that Canada is destined to 
become an independent nation, the connexion 
with this country being ‘“ very fragile,” it 
is clear that he does not expect that the 
British taxpayer would be likely “ to see his 
money back.’ On the other hand, Mr. 
Whates points out in his emigration chapters 
that the Canadian prefers the Irishman or 
the alien to the Englishman. Over and 
over again it is shown that the young 
Englishman grumbles, while the Scot, the 
Irishman, the Swede, and the Norwegian 
take their places more easily in the Canadian 
system. It can hardly be for the benefit of 
the person sent out that Mr. Whates pro- 
poses his scheme, for in many other passages 
he shows that our emigrant will have to face 
the competition of those who are more fitted 
for the life of the Far North-West than he is. 
There are several passages that suggest that 
the emigrant must go alone, and even then 
will find the life extraordinarily hard, and 
be not unlikely to starve in circumstances 
which will make him regret his English home, 
however bad. While the emigration chapters 
are not helpful to any particular view, we 
have formed the opposite opinion of those 
which follow that calling for an ‘ Imperial 
Emigration Policy.’ 

The second part of the book is headed 
‘An Analysis of Canadian Thought,’ and 
it is interesting to compare it with the volume 
by M. André Siegfried reviewed by us on 
April 14th. The first chapter is on the 
republican tendency in Canada. Mr. Whates 
repeats in it the statement of his preface 
that Canada is rapidly moving towards her 
future existence as a self-dependent nation, 
‘“‘away from Great Britain, though not neces- 
sarily towards....the United States.” In 
the chapter on the republican tendency the 
words are ‘absolute independeace.” Our 
author discusses the insistence of Canadian 
opinion on the right of the Dominion to the 
treaty-making power; and he has some 
interesting passages on the total inconsistency 
of the Canadian ideal with the fiscal policy 
of Mr. Chamberlain, a statesman for whom 
in all respects he has, however, a marked 
admiration. Facts have dispelled for our 
author “the dream of a federal imperial 
Parliament in London,” aid have shown 
him that Canada insists on being able to 
make commercial treaties with any Power 
in the world on the same free footing a3 that 
in which she stands towards the mother 
country. He rightly adds that his revelation 
on this subject will be a shock to his friends 
in London, who, as he says, are told every 
morning in their favourite newspapers that 
Canada is pining for the adoption by us of 
a preferential system. Some of the other 
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chapters are also interesting—one in par- 
ticular on ‘Some Tendencies in Religion.’ 
The Church in Canada is, in the opinion of 
our author, likely to take the exactly opposite 
line to that of her development in England. 
The ideal of a united Protestant Church of 
Canada seems to have captivated the 
imagination of many of her leaders. The 
power of the Roman Catholic Church in 
Canada is perhaps one reason why the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregational 
Churches of Canada are considering with 
many Churchmen the idea of a Protestant 
unity in which the Anglican Church would 
take the foremost position. 


From the title, A Deathless Story, which 
Messrs. A. C. Addison and W. H. Matthews 
have given to their “ only full and authentic 
account of....the most glorious ocean 
tragedy in history ’’ (Hutchinson & Co.), it 
is evident from the first that the treatment 
is to be enthusiastic ; and it isso. It is, of 
course, a matter of general belief that there 
never was such an instance of disciplined 
heroism as was shown in the wreck of the 
Birkenhead—a belief that is wholesome 
enough, though historically inaccurate. But 
the joint authors of this book have no doubts, 
and have elaborated the received opinion. 
They have carefully investigated all the 
details of the disaster, and have brought 
together the results of their inquiries in 
what must be regarded as a final report. It 
might, indeed, be objected that the enthu- 
siasm of the authors is excessive and their 
story told at needless length. Not only have 
they described the part played by each 
survivor on that memorable 26th of Feb- 
ruary, but they have also added an account 
of the subsequent career of as many of them 
as they have been able to trace. It may be 
that in this they have done wisely, for they 
have shown that these men—whose bodies 
are buried in peace, but whose names live 
for evermore—were no demigods of fable, 
but mortals of ordinary flesh and blood, 
** brothers of me and you.” And by empha- 
sizing this point, as well as by dissipating 
the legends which have already grown up 
round the event, they add to the value of 
the example and the moral which are to be 
drawn from the story. 

There are many illustrations—portraits, 
relevant and irrelevant, of men and of ships. 
In what is intended to be a permanent 
record more care might have been taken 
with these, some few of which seem exceed- 
ingly questionable; for instance, a naval 
surgeon is shown wearing a military uniform ; 
and why should the “‘ master commanding,” 
whose portrait shows him in what is probably 
intended for a master’s uniform, be con- 
stantly referred to as “‘ Captain ” Salmond ? 


A Book of Memory. Compiled by Katha- 
rine Tynan. (Hodder & Stoughton.)— 
Mrs. Hinkson has had the original idea of 
compiling what she calls ‘The Birthday 
Book of the Blessed Dead,’ arranged upon 
exactly the same lines as those of an ordinary 
birthday book, with a view to keeping a 
record of the anniversaries of the deaths of 
friends. Each day has its own text, followed 
by a few lines in verse or prose. The selec- 
tions are well chosen, and they all naturally 
treat of the subjects of death and eternity. 
The book has been a labour of love, much 
of it compiled in memory of a dear friend, 
and there are many for whom the idea will 
have a distinct charm, and to whom it will 
bring some measure of consolation. 

Early Lives of Charlemagne. By Eginhard 
and the Monk of St. Gall. Edited by A. J. 
Grant. (De La More Press.)—Prof. Grant 


has succeeded in preserving something of the 
quality of Einhard (we prefer this form of 
the name) in his translation, “ intellectually 





strong, but prosaic.’””» The Monk of St. Gall 
plesses us better with his sturdy prejudices 
and good stories, such as that of the deacon 
““who resisted the course of nature” by 
shaving and cleaning bis nails, &c., and was 
killed by a spider. He is full of pithy com- 
mon sense side by side with credulous super- 
stition—a very good mixture from the 
reader’s point of view. The book makes a 
noteworthy addition to the “‘ King’s Classics.” 
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GILES FLETCHER’S VERSION OF 
JEREMIAH. 


TuHeE Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have in preparation an edition of the 
works of Giles and Phineas Fletcher as part 
of their ‘Cambridge English Classics.” 
They would like to have included therein 
the version of the Lamentations of Jeremiah 
from the MS. formerly in the library of 
King’s College, Cambridge, mentioned in 
the ‘Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
under the title of ‘“‘ A3gidii Fletcheri versio 
Poetica Lamentationum Jeremie. Pre- 
sented to the College 2 Feb., 1654-5, by 
S(amuel) Th(oms), Soc.,’’ and entered in one 
of the oldest catalogues at King’s as ‘‘ Lamen- 
tationes Jeremie per metaphrasin. Authore 
A:gidio Fletcher.” Unfortunately, the MS. 
cannot be found in the library, and it pro- 
bably disappeared a long time ago, as it is 
not mentioned in a catalogue made some 
fifty or sixty years since; nor in one made 
about twenty-five years ago; nor in the 
one made by the present Provost. If any of 
the readers of The Atheneum can throw any 
light upon the matter, or offer any hint that 
might lead to the MS. being traced to its 
present home, the Syndics would be grateful. 

Communications may be addressed to 
F. 8. Boas, Esq., Cranford, Bickley, Kent, 
the editor of the new edition referred to 
above, or to me at the University Press, 
Cambridge. A. R. WALLER. 








THE ROYAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


STATE TRIALS OF THE REIGN OF 
EDWARD I. 


Tse new volume of the Society’s 
**Camden Series” is concerned with a 
medizval subject of considerable interest 
and importance. The graphic and romantic 
story of the trial and conviction of many of 
the royal ministers and judges for various 
enormities committed during the king’s 
Jong absence from England previous to 
August, 1289, has been duly related by con- 
temporary chroniclers, with numerous embel- 
lishments suggested by obvious motives. 
In our own time the episode, like others of 
the same kind—such as the famous “‘ Inquest 
of Sheriffs ’’ in 1170, or the inquisitions ‘‘ De 
Ministris’’ between 1275 and 1279—has 
received considerable notice from constitu- 
tional historians and legal biographers. For 
the first time, however, these proceedings 
have been elucidated from contemporary 
records in the laborious compilation pre- 
pared by Prof. Tout, assisted by his pupil 
Miss Hilda Johnstone, a research-fellow of 
the University of Manchester. In the present 
edition we have the results of their joint 
investigation of the two bulky Assize Rolls, 
recently discovered at the Record Office, 
which report the proceedings of a Commission 
of Inquiry held at the Tower of London 
between the years 1289 and 1293. 

We need scarcely regret that space did 
not permit of the publication of a complete 
text of these very technical and somewhat 
monctonous proceedings. The editors have 
effectually solved the problem of their 
reproduction by printing a limited number 
of selected cases, together with an elaborate 
analysis, in tabular form, of the remaining 
entries on these rolls. This method of pre- 





senting the contents of the records is pro- 
bably sufficient for all practical purposes. 
It is at least more helpful to historical 
students than a perfunctory calendar, since 
the excerpts and précis are supplemented 
by an exhaustive Introduction, in which 
the constitution of the court and the com- 
position of its records are minutely described, 
and the historical] literature relating to the 
subject is ably reviewed. 

The many difficulties presented by a 
mutilated and disjointed text and an almost 
total failure of subsidiary documents have 
been, on the whole, successfully overcome 
by the editors, even though they have in- 
evitably failed to reconstruct the whole 
procedure indicated by the surviving records. 
The strenuous character of these researches 
may easily excuse a certain indifference to 
minor points of editorial treatment which 
may be noticed in respect of proper names 
and references. If Isabella de Fortibus 
must be gallicized, the form should be “ des 
Forz”’ and not “de Fors”; whilst such 
abbreviations as ‘‘ Warwicks,”’ ‘‘ Gloucests,”’ 
“* Derbys,” though warranted by analogy, 
require some apology. Again, a short glos- 
sary of technical words might have been 
prefixed to the index with advantage. Even 
an accomplished medieval Latinist might 
be excused for ignorance of the meaning of 
‘““ scorvettus,’’ or might fail to be further 
enlightened by the equivalent “ escroe.”’ 

Such points as these are, however, 
largely matters of taste, and scarcely detract 
from the real value of this edition. In this 
Prof. Tout is not only to be congratulated on 
his own successful share. To judge from 
that attributed to his assistant, he can claim 
to have equipped a medieval student of 
remarkable promise, and one of whose per- 
formance the History School of the new 
University of Manchester may well be proud. 








‘THE OPEN ROAD.’ 


I HAVE just read Mr. Lucas’s letter to you 
in which he complains that the house of 
E. Grant Richards, of which I am manager, 
has published an anthology, Mr. W. G. 
Waters’s ‘ Traveller’s Joy,’ in a form similar 
to that in which Mr. Lucas’s own book, 
‘The Open Road,’ was first issued. Mr. 
Lucas makes out a case, but it is based on 
misapprehension, or on ignorance of all the 
facts. And as his book has been appearing 
now for many months in a dress entirely 
different from that which I gave it, I cannot 
appreciate the ground of his grievance. Here 
are the facts :— 

1. The original cover of ‘ The Open Road,’ 
the form in which it was printed, and so on, 
were no part of Mr. Lucas’s scheme. I alone 
was responsible for them. Moreover, at 
least one other book was published by me in 
exactly the same form. The artist who 
designed the end-papers had been previously 
employed by me for similar work on another 
anthology ; it was therefore natural that, 
knowing his familiarity with a publisher’s 
requirements, we should turn to him for 
the end-papers of ‘ Traveller’s Joy,’ which, 
however, are in colour, and very different 
from the end-papers he did for me in the 
previous case. 

2. ‘The Open Road’ has been imitated 
several times by other publishers, both as 
to form and contents. For instance, during 
last year Messrs. Routledge produced an 
anthology, ‘The Voice of the Mountains,’ a 
book which is, save for the addition of a 
pictorial design on the side cover, an almost 
exact imitation of the original form of ‘ The 
Open Road ’—as to size, arrangement, type, 
paper, material of binding, and cover design. 
Put the two books side by side on a shelf, 





and there is no difference save of title. Now 
this book was produced while ‘The Open 
Road ’ was still selling in its first form, but 
as far as I know Mr. Lucas made no protest. 

3. Mr. Lucas says that Mr. Waters’s 
anthology is based “ in idea ”’ on ‘ The Open 
Road,’ and the suggestion is that I com- 
missioned its preparation with the definite 
object of supplanting his book. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Waters’s anthology has, to my 
knowledge, existed in manuscript just as it 
has now been printed, and with its present 
title, for at least three years. I had nothing 
whatever to do with its preparation, an 
never heard of it until it was completed. 

4. ‘Traveller’s Joy’ was offered to ite 
present publisher, and after some delay was 
accepted. Having invented the form of 
‘The Open Road,’ I should have liked to 
produce something even more attractive 
for this new anthology. Frankly, I found 
that impossible; and finding that that 
design seemed to be considered common 
property, I felt myself, as its originator, at 
liberty to use it here. I should not have 
used it, however, if I had not seen that in 
reissuing ‘The Open Road’ with another 
house Mr. Lucas had, as I have said, aban- 
doned entirely the original cover. The 
change is indeed so great that it would be 
impossible for any intending purchaser to 
confuse the two books, so entirely different 
are they in appearance. Still Mr. Lucas 
protests ; and yet, as I have shown, he did 
not protest against ‘ The Voice of the Moun- 
tains,’ although its imitation was obvious 
and confusing ! 

5. Mr. Lucas says: “ Mr. Grant Richards 
failed for many thousand pounds....the 
debt to me is still unpaid, and is likely to 
remain so.” It is difficult for me to comment 
as I should wish on this sentence, but his 
‘‘likely to remain so’ seems unnecessary ; 
in any case, I hope he may have cause to 
change his opinion. But as the matter has 
been referred to, I should like, with the 
knowledge of my trustee, Mr. H. A. Moncrieff, 
to make certain facts clear. My total lia- 
bilities at the time of my failure were ap- 
proximately 50,0001. My creditors, at my 
invitation, had my assets independently 
valued. As a result they were reckoned 
to be worth at least 50,0001. as long as the 
business was not pulled up. This fact 
appears on the official records. No pub- 
lishing business, however, could sustain @ 
suspension of eighteen months, for during 
that eighteen months the assets must 
necessarily, according to their nature, 
waste. The result in consequence has been 
unsatisfactory to my creditors, and even 
more unsatisfactory to me. Still, for 
my creditors and for myself there remains 
the future. , 

6. Finally, as regards the debt still owing 
to Mr. Lucas. I find that it is for royalties, 
&c., for the six months preceding my failure, 
and that the sum is a small one compar 
with the large sum I paid Mr. Lucas, h 
year by half year, in connexion with ‘ The 
Open Road,’ and compared with the much 
larger sum I had occasion to pay Mr. Lucas 
during the period of our association. 

GRANT RICHARDS. 








“AMERICAN ADVERTISING.” 


The Cottage, Groombridge, Kent, June 5th, 1906. 
_Axpout three weeks ago a friend of mine, 
vicar of a country parish, received a post 

card of which I send you a copy :— 

Eddington, Canterbury, 18 May, 06. 
Revp. Sir,—I feel it my duty to — before 
your notice an extraordinary attack € upon: 
= in chapter ii. page 15 of a — ed. 
ok entitled ‘ Parsons and Pagans.” e book is 
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published by Henry J. Drane, and the author’s 
name is Vivian Hope. The matter may possibly 
have been brought to your notice, otherwise it 
seems to demand attention. Could not the law of 
libel be invoked ! Yrs. truly, 
(signed) E. FirzHEeRBert. 
Although dated from ‘‘ Eddington, Canter- 
bury,” the postmark is that of the London 
district S.W. My friend was not unnaturally 
@ little disturbed. The post card was seen 
by his servants and by the postman, and of 
course it must have been concluded that 
‘something disgraceful was alleged. The 
book was procured, and was found to be the 
work of some ignorant, stupid person who 
cannot write English ; but it contained no 
reference to my friend, direct or indirect. 
In The Publishers’ Circular of the 2nd inst. 
the mystery is cleared up. Similar post 
-cards have been sent to other clergymen, and 
the editor of The Circular asked Mr. Drane 
for an explanation. Here it is :— 
Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, London, E.C., 


May 31, 1906 

The Editor, 

The Publishers’ Circular. 

Dear Srr,—I have with thanks to acknowledge 
the receipt of your favour respecting the post cards 
sent out in reference to ‘ Parsons and Pagans.’ As 
you say, it is an American form of advertising, but 
they were sent out without my sanction or know- 
ledge, and on getting a complaint from some one 
who had received a card similar to the copy you 
send me I immediately communicated with the 
author and demanded that he cease sending out 
such cards, and, according to his communication 
to me, he stopped at once what I looked upon as a 
very wasathenabie way to push the sale of his book. 

Thanking you for your courtesy in the matter, 

Yours very faithfully, 
(signed) H. J. Drane. 

I make no comment whatever on this 
*‘ form of advertising,”’ nor is it worth while 
to express what must be the general opinion 
of Mr. E. FitzHerbert or Mr. Vivian Hope. 
I write merely to assist in exposing his fraud, 
and to prevent clergymen from putting 
money in his pocket. W. Hate WHITE. 


*,* This scandalous fraud has already 
been exposed elsewhere, but we think it well 
to warn our readers of the lengths to which 
modern advertisers are prepared to go. We 
are glad to notice that Mr. Drane has re- 
pudiated responsibility for this “ very 
questionable ”’ business. 








‘THE HIGHLANDS AND ISLANDS OF 
SCOTLAND.’ 


In your issue of June 2nd is a letter 
signed Iain Gallda, on which your reviewer 
comments. Your reviewer says that ‘“ the 
whole question of the date of clan tartans 
is difficult.” 

Iain Gallda refers to various books and 
pamphlets I have brought out. I will, if 
you will allow me, refer to one or two records 
that I have obtained. 

The Rev. Alexander Stewart, whose many 
writings under the name Nether Lochaber 
are well known, gave me the following 
(see ‘ Records of Argyll,’ p. 440). He saw 
a Stewart tartan ‘“‘ Vulgate’’—so bound 
1639; also a fragment of MacKenzie tartan 
handed down from father to son with a 
charm stone of crystal, the owner having 
been killed at the Battle of Kilsyth. This 
fragment had been preserved in the family 
“** kist ”’ or locker. 

I have myself a fragment of Fraser tartan 
which was worn by a Fraser at the battle of 
Culloden, and given to me by his lineal 
-descendant, a keeper on Lord Lovat’s estate. 

The Jacobite Campbell of Lochnell wore 
the common clan Campbell tartan at Cullo- 
den. This plaid was often in the hands of 


athe late Mrs. Lilias Davidson, née Campbell 





of Ardslignish and Lochnell. This proves 
that this tartan was not first made at the 
formation of the Highland regiments on 
the Government or Protestant side. Family 
tartans and clan tartans are one and the 
same, the chiefs being distinguished by some 
stripe. 

The wedding coat of Charles II., tied with 
Stuart tartan ribbon, is preserved at Best- 
wood. 

In the ‘ Vestiarium Scoticum,’ 1560-70, 
is the following :— ; 

‘* For as meikle as in their present tymes, &c. as 
was much usit, he our umquhile Lorde and sove- 
raine, King James of nobil memorye, f r he had 
ever, besydes thae of his awin colouris, two or 
three plaidis of divers kyndes in his wardrobe 
when that he wald not be knawin openlye.” 

In the ‘ Depradations committed on the 
Clan Campbell and their Followers, 1685- 
1686,’ by the troops of the Duke of Gordon, 
Marquis of Athole, Lord Strathnaver, and 
others, plaids of various kinds are named 
as being robbed :— 

** Item, 1 Lowland playd mantle, &c. 12 Lib. 

‘Item, 4 pair sprainged playds, 46. 13. 4. 

‘Item, For a Highland plaid with some oyr 
cloathes, linen and woolen, 6. 13. 4.” 

Among the many passages having tartan 
is one I quote :— 

**Twa tabartis of the tartane from a poem called 
Symmye and his bruder, 1490.” 

ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 








Literary Gossip. 


Mr. WERNER LavRIE is about to publish 
‘Lotus Land,’ an account of the country 
and the people of Southern Siam, by Mr. 
P. A. Thompson, with map and numerous 
illustrations and drawings. The author 
was engaged for three years in survey 
work in Siam, and he has much to tell of 
the beliefs and customs of the people. He 
has collected the legends which have 
gathered about the ruins scattered over 
the country, and includes a chapter on 
Siamese art. 

Dr. STANLEY LANE-POOLE is preparing 
a new edition in three volumes of Lane’s 
‘Thousand and One Nights,’ which Messrs. 
Bell are about to add to their “ York 
Library.” The edition will present several 
new features. 

‘THe HAMPSTEAD GARNER’ is the title 
of a new anthology, to be published shortly, 
giving a collection of verse in praise of 
Hampstead or relating to the celebrated 
writers who have been connected with the 
locality. Among these are Keats, Leigh 
Hunt, Akenside, Mrs. Barbauld, and 
Joanna Baillie. The work will have a 
Preface by Mr. Clement Shorter and will 
be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

WE have to record the death, at the 
great age of ninety-one, of Dr. W. G. 
Blackie, of the Glasgow publishing firm 
of Blackie & Son. In his active years Dr. 
Blackie devoted himself largely to the 
literary side of the publishing business. 
He was a man of fine taste, and had a 
remarkable linguistic faculty, being able 
to read German, French, Italian, Spanish, 
Danish, Norse, and Dutch, besides Latin 
and Greek. He had studied at Leipsic 
and Jena, and derived his degree of Ph.D. 
from the latter university. 





A SPECIAL edition of Messrs. Alden’s 
‘Oxford Guide’ will be given by the 
publishers to each member at the Oxford 
meeting of the Associated Booksellers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, which begins, 
as already announced, on July 6th. The 
arrangements include a lecture on the 
second day, by Mr. James Parker, on the 
‘ Early History of Oxford and the Growth 
of the University.’ 

Tue Sixty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 
London Library will be held in the Reading 
Room next Thursday afternoon, the Right 
Hon. A. J. Balfour in the chair. 


SEVERAL very interesting letters which 
form part of the secret official correspond- 
ence between the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (Earl Temple) and the English 
Cabinet, in reference to the legislative and 
judicial independence of Ireland in 1782-3, 
have been presented to the Home Office 
by Mr. Gregory, the well-known bookseller 
of Bath, for preservation with the Irish 
State Papers in the Public Record Office, 
from which the letters in question have 
long been missing. 

WE are requested to state that persons 
desirous of attending the performance 
of Oscar Wilde’s ‘ Florentine Tragedy ’ 
and ‘Salome’ at the Literary Theatre 
Club on the 10th and 18th inst. should 
communicate with the secretary, Miss 
Currey, 88, Philbeach Gardens, S.W. 


A SOMEWHAT unusual periodical is about 
to make its appearance at Madras under 
the title of Gossip. It claims to be devoted 
to the interests of the Indian sepoy, and 
the prospectus states that, while all other 
classes of the Indian community have 
organs to ventilate their opinions and call 
attention to their grievances, the native 
soldier has no such mouthpiece. The 
attitude of the military authorities in 
India towards this publication must 
arouse some curiosity, more especially as 
Gossip proclaims its intention to become 
an Indian Truth. 


AN interesting exhibition of old news- 
papers, for the most part German, was 
opened at Frankfort last week, and the 
archives of the city as well as several 
private collections have been liberally 
drawn upon. The oldest German news- 
paper in existence is dated March 12th, 
1622, but the first daily German newspaper 
is known to have been started at Strass- 
burg in 1609. Another feature of the 
exhibition is the display of daily news- 
papers in French issued at Frankfort from 
1739 to 1879. 

THE London County Council, whose 
historical zeal is most commendable, has 
decided to mark the residence of Capt. 
Cook at No. 88, Mile End Road, by means 
of a memorial tablet. 

In the New York Outlook for June Mr. 
James F. Muirhead tells the story of the 
rise of ‘ The House of Baedeker,’ with the 
gradual evolution of their famous guides, 
founded on English models. In 1872 the 
firm removed from Coblenz to Leipsic. 
Karl Baedeker, the founder of the Guides, 
died in 1859: he was succeeded by Kari 
the second. The present chief repre- 
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sentative is Fritz, a younger brother of 
Karl the second, with whom are associated 
his two sons. 


‘TILTING IN TupoR TIMES’ was a 
feature of the recent Naval and Military 
Tournament. The display of dress was 
brilliant, but the sport itself not particu- 
larly exciting. Gallant knights, as Scott 
remarks in his Introduction to ‘The 
Monastery,’ had at that period given up 
hazardous feats, and 
“their chivalrous displays of personal 
gallantry seldom went further in Elizabeth’s 
days than the tiltyard, where barricades, 
called barriers, prevented the shock of the 
horses, and limited the display of the 
cavaliers’ skill to the comparatively safe 
encounter of their lances.” 

Mr. A. Russeiu Smitu, the bookseller, 
has removed from 24, Great Windmill 
Street, to 28, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. 


A Brve-Book on the ‘ Progress and 
Condition of India, 1904-5,’ as exemplified 
in literature and the press, is just out 


(ls. 8d.), and gives details of the 
number of publications registered 
throughout the country in various 


languages. Madras had 424 publications 
in English, 335 in Tamil, and 233 in Telugu ; 
Bombay, 247 in Gujarathi, and 154 in 
Marathi; the United Provinces, 567 in 
Hindu, and 451 in Urdu ; Punjab, 614 in 
Urdu, and 455 in Punjabi. Bengal claims 
a large majority of publications, English 
reaching 242, Hindu 140, and Bengali 916. 
The Bengal Library received 3,045 items 
in 1904, religion being the most popular 
subject. The fiction was markedly in- 
fluenced by theosophy, and the Report 
rather quaintly describes the average 
Bengali novelist as ‘‘ ever ready to indent 
on the supernatural.” Bombay now has 
a Hindi version of ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ and a Marathi rendering of ‘ The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 








SCIENCE 


—_o— 


MEDICAL BOOKS. 


The Morphology of Normal and Patho- 
logical Blood. By George A. Buckmaster. 
(John Murray.)—This volume contains the 
substance of Dr. Buckmaster’s course of 
lectures delivered in the Physiological 
Institute of the University of London. They 
are addressed primarily to students who have 
already a sound knowledge of physiology and 
histology and a working acquaintance with 
clinical medicine. Incidentally they serve 
to reveal our ignorance of the life-history 
of so important an element in the body as 
the blood. The chapter on polycythemia 
is perhaps the most interesting to the general 
reader. It deals with the effect of altitude 
on the blood as shown by experiments 
carried out by the author, Mr. Clinton Dent, 
and Dr. Slater during two successive years 
at heights of from 3,000 to 14,000 feet. 
Dr. Buckmaster found that sustained mental 
work was out of the question at 10,000 feet, 
and was performed with difficulty at 6,000. 
The results obtained at these heights were 
photographed therefore, and the details were 
afterwards recorded at leisure. The chief con- 
clusion arrived at was that the number of 
red blood corpuscles increase rapidly at 





high levels, and tend to augment for some 
weeks ; whilst return to a lower level is 
followed within twelve to twenty - four 
hours by a distinct fall both in the 
hemoglobin and in the number of 
corpuscles contained in the blood. There 
seems to be a certain level at which 
this condition of polycythemia is at its 
maximum, probably 6,000 to 8,000 feet in 
Europe. Double this height certainly does 
not produce a more evident polycythemia, 
or richness in hemoglobin. 

The expert histologist may learn much 
from these lectures upon many debatable 
points in connexion with the blood, and upon 
the position assumed by Dr. Buckmaster 
in connexion with the blood platelets and 
the mechanism by which foreign cells and 
leucocytes introduced into the body are 
destroyed. The guaiacum test for blood is 
rehabilitated ; and there is a good account of 
Uhlenhuth’s work on the subject, conducted 
at Bucharest with the object of distinguish- 
ing the blood of different animals in medico- 
legal cases. The last chapter of the book 
deals with the morphology of pathological 
blood, especially in regard to the various 
forms of oligeemia, and is well illustrated by 
a number of coloured plates. The book 
concludes with a useful appendix on clinical 
methods, a series of bibliographical refer- 
ences, and a sufficient index. 


On Leprosy and Fish-eating : a Statement 
of Facts and Explanation. By Jonathan 
Hutchinson, F.R.S. (Constable & Co.)— 
Leprosy is one of the old-world diseases 
which seem to have diminished in importance 
with the advance of civilization, bringing 
with it better food due to easier means 
of transport. It is still endemic in certain 
parts of the world, and conditions still 
arise occasionally which enable it to spread, 
as has lately been seen in South Africa. 
But even now it is not known how it is 
transmitted from person to person. Many 
authorities maintain that it spreads by con- 
tagion, as is the case with other diseases 
associated with the presence of.a micro- 
organism; whilst others believe that it 
arises de novo, in the sense that the affected 
individual has ingested the materies morbi 
in food or by other means. It is important 
to discover which is right, for the happiness 
of thousands depends on the answer. One 
party would isolate the victims, and render 
possible the misery of Robben Island and 
Crete; the other would be content with 
home attention and a careful diet. 

Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson has long been 
known as the most able exponent of the 
hypothesis that fish is in some way the cause 
of leprosy, and the book before us isa luminous 
exposition of his present position in regard 
to the problem. It is an attempt to show 
that in some way, not yet fully understood, 
the poison which causes leprosy is received 
into the system in connexion with fish eaten 
in an unsound or bad condition. Fish 
which is quite fresh from the sea, river, or 
lake, and fish which has been well cured, 
are harmless; but either cured or un- 
cured fish in a state of decomposition may 
occasionally contain some ingredient which 
is effective in causing leprosy. Mr. Hut- 
chinson has collected his facts from many 
sources: some are traditional, some his- 
torical, some statistical, and many are from 
his own observation during tours in Norway, 
India, and South Africa. Mr. Hutchinson 
first put forward his theory about 1863, but 
the discovery of fresh facts has led him to 
alter his position from time to time in regard 
to the influence of a fish diet upon the origin 
of leprosy, and the last word has clearly not 
been said on the subject. The conclusions 
arrived at by Mr. Hutchinson show that the 





theory is a good working hypothesis, which 
might well be submitted to the test of experi- 
ment, were that possible; for as yet we 
know nothing of the comparative pathology 
of the disease. The fallacies attending the- 
research are very similar to those besetting 
the investigation of cancer. Both diseases- 
are widely spread, run a slow course, have- 
few distinctive signs in the earliest stages,. 
and have an absolutely unknown incubation 
period. Leprosy, however, is associated 
with the presence of a bacillus which has. 
been found in the milk of suckling women 
who are affected with the disease as well as- 
in the usual lesions. 

The book contains many maps showing 
the distribution of leprosy in different parts- 
of the world, both now and in past times. 
There is also an interesting account of the 
leper houses in Great Britain and Ireland. 
These shelters attained their maximum of 
usefulness in the fourteenth century. Some- 
of them afterwards received the blind, when 
lepers had become scarce; whilst others, 
like ‘“‘ The Spital ’ at Kingsland and “ The- 
Lock ”’ in Kent Street, Southwark, lingered 
on late into the eighteenth century as isola- 
tion hospitals to the great mother hospital’ 
of St. Bartholomew. 


The Edinburgh Stereoscopic Atlas of Ana- 
tomy. Section III. Edited by David Water- 
ston. (T.C.& E.C. Jack. )—This section of the- 
‘Stereoscopic Atlas’ contains fifty-one views. 
These—which are stereoscopic photographs,. 
as in the earlier sections—maintain the same- 
high standard of excellence, and it would 
be difficult indeed to improve upon them for- 
sharpness and clearness of detail. They have 
been taken from specially prepared specimens,. 
hardened in formalin to prevent distortion of 
the various structures after dissection. Each 
photograph is pasted on a card, on which is 
printed a description with reference numbers. 
Great care has been taken to ensure accuracy,. 
but, as we have already pointed out in a 
notice of an earlier section of this work, we 
do not think that for teaching purposes 
anatomical preparations can be so well illus- 
trated by photography as by carefully 
executed drawings. 

The Real Triumph of Japan: the Con- 


quest of the Silent Foe. By L. L. Seaman.. 
(Sidney Appleton.)—The records of the last 


two hundred years show that there has: 


rarely been a war of any duration in which 


at least four men have not died of disease- 


for every one killed in action Our military 
commanders have come to look upon typhus, 


typhoid, and dysentery as indispensable- 


concomitants of war, and, with character- 
istic ignorance and contempt for hygiene,. 
have been content to let these scourges run 
their course without proper attempts at pro- 
phylaxis. The Japanese, as lately as 1894,. 
during the war with China, lost men from 
disease in at least the usual proportion ; but 
they learnt their lesson well, and in the 
Russo-Japanese campaign in Manchuria 
they achieved the astounding record of four 
men killed for every soldier who died of 
disease, and this in armies liable to be- 
decimated by beri-beri, though partly 
immune to enteric fever. 

Surgeon-Major Seaman, of the United’ 
States army, gives an interesting account of: 
the means by which this splendid achieve- 
ment was attained in the face of all obstacles. 
His knowledge of the medical needs of an 
army in the field, and the peculiar privileges- 
granted him by the Japanese, who made- 
him a military attaché, with passes to the- 
extreme front in Mongolia, enable him to give 
a very graphic account of the medica! service: 
in Nippon’s army. The practical abolitiom 


of disease was brought about by the applica- 
tion of thoroughly scientific principles, 
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rendered possible by the hearty co-operation 
of every one from the highest general to the 
dowliest private. It will be shameful if Euro- 
pean nations make no attempt to emulate 
the Japanese in this respect ; but it is safe 
to predict that in every campaign for years 
‘to come thousands of homes will be darkened 
by the deaths of husbands, sons, and 
brothers from causes which are absolutely 
—— and which the Japanese have 
mn able to prevent. Surgeon-Major Sea- 
aman includes in his book a short account of 
the history*of medicine and medical educa- 
tion in Japan, as well as of the means by 
which beri-beri was eradicated, first from 
‘tthe navy, and afterwards from the army. 
The book is well illustrated with photographs 
of the work of the army medical service in 
Japan and, as a woeful contrast, in Cuba. 


The Physiology of the Nervous System. By 
J. P. Morat. Authorized English Edition. 
‘Translated and edited by H. W. Syers. With 
263 Illustrations (66 in Colours). (Constable 
& Co.)—This volume deals at some length 
‘with the most difficult part of modern 
physiology—the nervous system. The pre- 
sent state of our knowledge and the problems 
to be solved are stated with the clearness 
which generally characterizes the French 
school of medicine. Dr. Syers has trans- 
lated the text into good English, but he has 
neglected to correct the mistaken spelling 
of proper names which is a withken 
failing of French writers. The work is 
disfigured, therefore, by such mistakes as 
“* Huglings Jackson ”’ for Hughlings Jackson, 
and “ Schaffer’ instead of Schiifer for the 
present Professor of Physiology in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. The index is hardly 
sufficient ; and the illustrations are for the 
mostJpart taken from well-known sources. 
These defects are only of minor importance, 
for the text is a valuable addition to books 
on physiology. It deals with subjects which 
are often so condensed in modern hand- 
books that students are unable to obtain 
adequate knowledge without referring to 
monographs. But monographs can only 
be consulted where a good scientific library 
is available, and it thus happens that the 
majority of students are obliged to content 
themselves with their lecture notes as a 
supplement to the bald statements of even 
the best English textbooks of physiology. 
Here the physiology of the nervous system 
and of the special senses is dealt with bio- 
logically ; for Prof. Morat considers the 
developmental, anatomical (comparative as 
well as human), histological, and purely 
physiological aspects with a wealth of detail 
which makes the book easy to read and easy 
to remember. The bibliographies appended 
to each division of the subject are very 
serviceable, because they enable the reader 
to follow up the literature of any subject 
in which he may be specially interested. 

Meals Medicinal, with ‘‘ Herbal Simples ” 
(of Edible Parts) : Curative Foods from the 
Cook, in place of Drugs from the Chemist. By 
W. F. Fernie. (Bristol, John Wright & Co.) 
—The title of this book fully explains its 
scope; it may be said to be a “ culinary 
materia medica.”’ Its object, as stated in 
the Preface, is 
“to instruct readers, whether medical or lay, how 
to choose meats and drinks which can afford 
precisely the same remedial elements for effectin 
cures, as medicinal drugs have hitherto been reli 
on to bring about.” 
This is a wide statement, but, although 
it is exaggerated, there is ground for the 
author’s firm belief in the efficacy of diet in 
the treatment and prevention of disease. 
An immense number of articles of food and 
drink are deslt with in alphabetical order 
—an arrangement which considerably facili- 





tates reference. These articles contain much 
quaint folk-lore, and are filled with quotations, 
mostly taken from English authors, often 
unnecessarily. The article on ‘ Butter,’ to 
take the first example we came across, is 
adorned with extracts from Lewis Carroll, 
Dickens, Carlyle, Trollope, Thackeray, and 
Lamb, not to mention others; and the 
information it contains in rather more than 
four pages is most meagre. 

The scientific value of the book cannot be 
placed very high, and it is of no practical 
use for the cook. With fewer quotations 
from modern writers its bulk would have 
been greatly lessened, and it would not 
have suffered materially. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE life and work of Joseph Dombey, 
ethnographical explorer in Peru, Chili, and 
Brazil from 1778 to 1785, form the subject 
of a recent work of M. Hamy. 

M. Deniker has stated that his recent obser- 
vations have confirmed as generally applic- 
able the empirical formula suggested thirty 
years ago by Topinard, that the average 
height of females of a race is 12 centimetres 
=4# inches less than that of the males. 

The death is announced of M. Lionel 
Bonnemére, author of contributions to the 
Society of Anthropology of Paris on pre- 
historic subjects, and to the Society of Popu- 
lar Traditions on the songs, customs, and 
superstitions of Anjou (his native country) 
and of Brittany. He had made a large 
collection of rustic ornaments and of amulets. 

Dr. Marcel Baudouin and M. G. Lacoulou- 
mére have communicated to the Society of 
Anthropology of Paris an account of their 
discovery at Plessis au Bernard (Vendée) of 
a fallen dolmen, called the Dolmen of the 
Scaffold, and of their excavations and partial 
reinstatement of it. The same authors have 
communicated to the Prebistoric Society of 
France an account of their discovery of a 
megalithic structure at Morgaillon, and have 
published a work on the prehistoric remains 
at Apremont, both in the same.department. 

Dr. W. J. McGee, the Director of the St. 
Louis Public Museum, who spent some time 
last year in an adventurous exploration of 
South-Western Arizona, has read before the 
Medical Society of Missouri a paper on desert 
thirst as disease, containing particulars of a 
remarkable case of recovery of a patient 
who had been reduced to an apparently 
hopeless condition by several days’ suffering. 

The establishment at the University of 
Oxford of a diploma in anthropology, and 
the syllabus of the subject for examination 
drawn up by Prof. Tylor’s committee, are 
commented upon by Mr. C. H. Read in Man 
for April. e also refers to the fact that 
the Senate of the University of London have 
authorized the addition of archeology to the 
list of subjects in which the B.A. honours 
degree and the M.A. degree may be taken, 
and have propounded a scheme of curricula 
in archeology. He alludes in this connexion 
to the irreparable, and even incalculable, 
losses which science has suffered owing to the 
misdirected zeal of excavators, the excellence 
of whose intentions has far surpassed their 
qualifications. 

The part of Archeologia issued to the 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries for the 
present vear includes Dr. Arthur J. Evans’s 
treatise (172 pages, illustrated by 147 figures) 
on the prehistoric tombs of Cnossus. The 
work is divided into two parts, the first 
relating to the cemetery of Zafer Papoura, 
with @ comparative note on a chamber-tomb 
at Milatos explored by the author in 1899. 
The cemetery appears to belong to the Bronze 





Age. The second part relates to the royal 
tomb at Isopata, in which many objects of 
great interest and beauty were discovered. 
Dr. Evans concludes that it goes back to a 
period contemporary with the close of the 
middle empire in Egypt. At a late stage 
it became a common burial-pit. The archi- 
tectural details are described and figured 
by Mr. D. T. Fyfe. 

Mr. W. Innes Pocock has contributed to 
Folk-lore a description of the game of cat’s 
cradle (20 pages, illustrated by 18 figures). 
He is able to distinguish nine methods of 
playing the game, with many variations of 
those methods. It is played in Japan and 
Korea. 

The Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
contains two important papers of which the 
anthropologist should take account. The 
first is on the decline of human fertility in 
the United Kingdom and other countries, 
as shown by corrected birthrates, and is by 
Dr. A. Newsholme and Dr. T. H. C. Steven- 
son; the second is on the changes in the 
marriage- and birth-rates in England and 
Wales during the past half century, with an 
inquiry as to their probable causes, and is 
by Mr. G. Udny Yule. 








SOCIETIES. 


GEoLocicaL. — May 23.—Mr. R. 8S. Herries, 
V.P., in the chair.—The following communications 
were read: ‘On the Importance of Halimeda as a 
Reef-forming Organism, with a Description of the 
Halimeda Limestones of the New Hebrides,’ by 
Messrs. F. Chapman and D. Mawson.—‘ Notes on 
the Genera Omospira, Lophospira, and Turritoma ; 
with Descriptions of New Species,’ by Miss Jane 
Donald.—The Rev. H. H. Winwood exhibited a 
series of water-colour drawings of Mexican scenery 
executed by Miss A. C. Breton during a recent 
visit to Mexico, and representing the line of active 
and extinct voleanoes which stretches from the 
Gulf of Mexico on the east to the Pacific Ocean on 
the west, including Orizaba, Popocatepetl, Jurullo, 
and Colima.—Prof. H. J. Johnston-Lavis exhibited 
upwards of forty lantern-slide views, to illustrate 
the late eruption of Vesuvius and its effects. 
Nearly all were taken by the exhibitor, who 
explained the different phenomena portrayed. 


PuysicaL. —May 25.—Dr. C. Chree, V.P., in the 
chair.—A paper on ‘ Colour Phenomena in Photo- 
metry’ was read by Mr. J. 8. Dow.—Mr. 8. 
Skinner described an ‘Automatic Arc - lamp’ 
exhibited by Mr. H. Tomlinson and the Rev. G. T. 
Johnston.—A paper on ‘The Theory of Moving 
Coil and other Kinds of Ballistic Galvanometers ’ 
was read by Prof. H. A. Wilson.—Mr. A. Camp- 
bell exhibited a ‘Bifilar Galvanometer free from 
Zero Creep.’ 


HELLENIC.—May 29.—Prof. Lewis Campbell, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. Horace Sandars read a 
re descriptive of a collection of pre-Roman 
ronze votive objects from Despeiiaperros, in 
Spain. The collection was on view, and, with its 
affinities, was also illustrated by lantern-slides. 
The objects comprised representations of thie 
human figure, in many instances of purely 
perfunctory workmanship, while in others the 
details were carefully elaborated ; some equestrian 
statuettes of considerable artistic merit ; portions 
of the human body dedicated—in accordance with 
a usage with which we are familiar in classical, 
medieval, and modern times—as thank-offerings 
for recovery from sickness ; and, probably to be 
taken in connexion with these, a set of votive 
surgical instruments. The ethnological bearing of 
these objects was interesting. The influence of 
Greece had reached primitive Spain by two routes 
—southwards from Massilia, and northwards, by 
the so-called Pheenician trade routes, from Gades. 
To a local school of art, modified by one or both 
of these channels, and suited to what was then, as 
now, a mining population, these bronze ex-votos 
should be attributed. But apart from their in- 
trinsic interest and their ethnological bearing, the 
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collection from Despeiaperros threw light on a 
work of first importance—the remarkable head 
found at Elche, the Iberian city of Ilici, now in 
the Louvre. This head, from the extraordinary 
elaboration of the coiffure, with its huge ear-disks 
and profusion of necklaces dependent from it, 
produces a quite unfamiliar impression on the 
student of Greek art on Greek soil. But its un- 
hesitating acceptance by the Louvre authorities 
and by the savants who have done most work in 
the field of early Iberian art—MM. Pierre Paris 
and Heuzey may be cited—has received fresh con- 
firmation by the little figures from Despeiaperros. 
These, which are themselves of undoubted 
antiquity, unquestionably reproduce, when due 
allowance has been made for the difference of 
material and an altogether lower standard of 
execution, the details in the Louvre marble which 
have hitherto been regarded as unique.—In the 
subsequent discussion the Chairman and Mr. Cecil 
Smith took part. The latter considered it doubtful 
whether the influence on Western Europe generally 
called Pheenician might not really be more directly 
Ionian. He congratulated Mr. Sandars on the 
side-light he had been able to throw on the Paris 
head, though the genuineness of that work had 
never been, in his judgment, matter of doubt. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—Annual Meeting. 
Royal Institution, 5.—General Monthly Meeting. 
Society of Engineers, 7.30.—‘ Submarine Groyning,’ Mr. G. 0, 


‘ase. 
— Aristotelian, 8.—Paper by Dr. G. F. Stout. 
= Geographical, 8.30.—‘ The Geography of the Indian Ocean,’ Mr. 
J. 38. Gardiner. 
Tves. Colonial Institute, 8.—‘The Development of our British 
frican Empire,’ Mr. Lionel Decle. 
— Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘Two Years among the 
Akikuyu of British East Africa,’ Mr. W. 8S. Routledge. 
Wen. Dante, 3.30.—' The Companionship of Dante,’ Rey. J. F. Hogan. 
— Geological, 8.—" Recumbent Folds produced as a Result of 
Flow, Prof. W. Johnson Sollas ; * The Crag of Iceland—an In- 
tercalation in the Basalt Formation,’ Dr. Helgi Pjetursson. 
Tuvrs. Royal, 4.30. 





Science Gossip. 


THE ranks of American geologists have 
recently been thinned by the death of two 
professors, whose writings are well known 
in this country. Prof. Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler, of Harvard, who has passed away 
at the age of sixty-five, having been born on 
February 22nd, 1841, was at one time 
Director of the Geological Survey of Ken- 
tucky, his native state. At Harvard he 
was professor at first of paleontology, and 
afterwards of geology. Among his numerous 
works, the ‘ Aspects of the Earth’ is perhaps 
the best known in England ; but his writings 
were by no means confined to geology and 
physical geography. Sociological studies 
engaged his attention, and works entitled 
‘The Individual,’ ‘The Citizen,’ and ‘ The 
Neighbor’ proceeded from his prolific pen 
—the last named dealing with the problem 
of the Jew and the negro in American society. 
With the view of proving that devotion to 
scientific work does not necessarily lead to 
the loss of imaginative power, he composed, 
when upwards of sixty years of age, a 
dramatic romance in five volumes, entitled 
‘ Elizabeth of England.’ 

THE death of Prof. Israel Cook Russell, 
of the University of Michigan, has occurred 
at the age of fifty-three. For many years 
he was attached to the Geological Survey 
of the United States, and it was as one of 
the Survey monographs that he published 
his well-known work on Lake Lahontan. 
This was the name given by him to an ancient 
body of water in Nevada, which, though 
now passed away, must have had in the 
Quaternary period an area of nearly 8,500 
square miles. Prof. Russell was the author 
of a series of works on the Glaciers, the Lakes, 
the Rivers, and the Volcanoes of North 
America. His ‘River Development’ ap- 
peared in this country in ‘“‘ The Progressive 
Science Series.” 

Some curious rather than important 
corrections have resulted from the recent 





inquiry into the work and methods of the 
Indian Survey Department. One result is 
the discovery that India has been placed 
600 feet too far north, and 2} miles too far 
east, on the globe’s surface. Many altitudes 
havo been found to be out from 5 to 35 feet ; 
and Mount Everest, which was allowed only 
29,002 feet, is now admitted to be entitled 
to 29,141. The error in placing India too 
far east might produce some inconvenient 
results with regard to the true position of 
any boundary pillars on either the western 
or the eastern frontier. 

Amone recent Parliamentary Papers is 
the Sixteenth Report of the Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland, 1905-6 (4d.). 

THE small planet which was photographic- 
ally discovered by Prof. Max Wolf at Heidel- 
berg on February 22nd proves to be one of 
exceptional interest. Prof. Berberich, after 
computing its elliptic orbit, finds that its 
mean distance from the sun is 5°25, which 
slightly exceeds that of Jupiter (5°20), so 
that it is the outermost of all the small planets 
hitherto known. The eccentricity of the 
orbit being 0°168, the aphelion distance 
from the sun amounts to 6151, exceeding 
that of Jupiter by about the distance of the 
earth from the sun. Prof. Berberich also 
points out that two supposed discoveries 
announced by the same astronomer on 
November 2lst and December 23rd, 1902, 
relate to the same planet. Permanent 
numbers and names have now been assigned 
to eight others, all discovered by Herr Gotz 
at Heidelberg—four in 1904 and four in 1905. 
The first four, detected on July 18th, 
October 3rd, and October 14th (two), 1904, 
are numbered 538, 545, 547, and 548, and 
named Friederike, Messalina, Praxedis, and 
Cressida respectively. The last four, found 
on January 8th, April 6th, May 9th, and 
May 28th, 1905, are numbered 556, 563, 564, 
and 567, and named Phyllis, Suleika, Dudu, 
and Eleutheria respectively. 

THE latest determination (by Herr Ebell) 
of the orbit of Kopff’s comet (b, 1906) shows 
that it is remarkable for its great perihelion 
distance from the sun (3°33 in terms of the 
earth’s mean distance), which is exceeded 
by that of only one known comet. The 
ephemeris, also computed, enabled Prof. 
Wolf to find that the comet had been regis- 
tered on a photographic plate taken at 
Heidelberg on January 14th, 1905, more 
than a year before the discovery. 








FINE ARTS 


—_+— 


The Royal Academy of Arts: a Complete 
Dictionary of Contributors and _ their 
Work from its Foundation in 1769 to 
1904. By Algernon Graves. Vol. V. 
(H. Graves and Bell & Sons.) 


Not the least important feature about 
this great undertaking is the remarkably 
prompt manner in which each quarterly 
volume is issued. Mr. Graves, indeed, 
is usually ahead of his time, a virtue which 
can be claimed for very few single-handed 
tasks of similar magnitude. In spite of 
the rapidity of issue, there is no trace of 
“scamping,” editorial or typographical, 
so that this ‘Complete Dictionary’ will 
remain an enduring monument, not only 
of the editor’s sustained industry, but also 
of the resources and good taste of the 
Chiswick Press. 

Mr. Graves’s fifth volume extends from 
Lawrence to Nye, and thus includes two 





long letters. It comprises the exhibits of 
three Presidents of the Royal Academ 
—Lawrence, Leighton, and Millais. It 
will be generally conceded that the most 
interesting of these three sections is that 
relating to Lawrence, whose exhibits 
extend from 1787 to 1830. This entry, 
however, has not the charm of novelty, 
for it was contributed by Mr. Graves to 
the volume on ‘Romney and Lawrence’ 
in the late Mr. Joseph Cundall’s “ Great 
Artists” Series, published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co. in 1889. In one case, 
at least, the compiler’s addition has not 
been happy; the 1788 ‘ Portrait of a 
Gentleman’ originally appeared as ‘ Mr. 
Dance,’ but is now qualified to ‘ Mr. 
Dance or Dansie’; but there can be little 
or no doubt that it represented George 
Dance, R.A., one of the original members 
of the Academy, whose portrait of Law- 
rence himself is now in the possession of 
that body. 

Lawrence’s portrait of Lady Emily 
Hobart as Juno, 1794, No. 173 (nothing 
is said by Mr. Graves about her being 
represented as Juno), recalls the case of 
Whistler v. Eden. Anthony Pasquin 
condemned this portrait, and described 
the face as “‘ chalky and sickly,” with the 
result that the family refused to take the 
picture. We think that ‘ Mr. Loch, the 
Antiquary,’ of 1790, No. 19, would be 
more correctly described as William Locke 
(1732-1810), the well-known art amateur 
and collector, of whom a notice appears 
in the ‘D.N.B.,’ and of whose son, ‘ Mr. 
Locke, Junr.,’ Lawrence exhibited a 
portrait in the Academy of the following 
year. We have a note to the effect that 
the ‘General Officer’ of 1790, No. 103, 
was General Pattison; but Mr. Graves, 
who may be correct, gives the name as 
General Paterson. ‘Lady Hamilton of 
Naples,’ whose portrait as ‘A Lady of 
Fashion as La Penserosa’ was in the 1792 
Academy, was, of course, the famous wife 
of Sir William Hamilton. The ‘ J. Kemble’ 
of 1800 and 1801 would be better described 
as‘ J.P. Kemble.’ There is a great temp- 
tation to linger over the nine columns 
devoted to Lawrence, for nearly every 
entry is an “actuality” to-day almost 
as much as it was at the time of exhibition. 
In one column we come across the beautiful 
Miss Croker, who died only the other day, 
elsewhere we meet with such familiar 
names as Cowper, Warren Hastings, Sir 
Humphry Davy, the Duke of Wellington, 
Walter Scott, Southey, and so forth. 

Passing on to the other names, we come 
to that of Mr. B. W. Leader, who has been 
an exhibitor for over half a century, 
having first contributed as B. Williams. 
His earliest Academy picture, ‘ Cottage 
Child blowing Bubbles,’ was (we learn 
from other sources) bought by Mr. Currie, 
of Philadelphia, for 501. The Mrs. R. Lee 
who exhibited at the 1843 Academy was 
Sarah Wallis, who married first T. E. 
Bowdich, and secondly Richard} Lee. 
She was well known in her day,as a 
novelist, traveller, and author. The 
Miss Lee of 1844-5 was the daughter (or 
granddaughter) of James Lee, whose 
nursery at Hammersmith (the address of 
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the exhibitor in the Catalogue) was for 
many years one of the horticultural sights 
of London, as were those of the Loddiges 
at Hackney (see The Atheneum, February 
18th, 1899) and the Rollissons at Tooting. 
It is curious to note Francis Legat 
ranked as a “ painter” (he exhibited two 
pictures only : one in 1796, and the other 
in 1800), for he is now remembered 
as an engraver. He did much excellent 
work for the Boydells, the founders of the 
business still continued by Mr. Graves 
and his partners. 

Lord Leighton, who was exhibiting 
from 1855 to 1896, towers above the four 
other exhibitors of the same surname, in 
connexion with one of whom Mr. Graves 
has, excusably enough, perpetrated a 
“double.” The “ Luke Limner ” of the 
Academy of 1854 (p. 62), and the “ John 
Leighton ” of the Academy of 1858 (p. 33), 
in both instances described as a “ stained- 
glass painter,” are the same person. Mr. 
Leighton was one of the original pro- 
prietors of The Graphic, and has done 
much work as a book-illustrator ; he is a 
man of many accomplishments, and has of 
late years renewed his youth as a vice- 
president of the Ex-Libris Society. 

There are fewer continental artists 
recorded in this volume than in some of 
its predecessors. We should like to have 
had more definite particulars about the 
sculptor ‘Le Masson” (p. 35), who in 
1790 exhibited a bust of Sir William 
Chambers and two medallions of two Miss 
Chambers: he is described simply as 
“R.A. of Paris.” J. Bastien - Lepage 
exhibited from 1878 to 1880, and one of 
his four pict ures was a portrait of the Prince 
of Wales. The 1878 portrait of Madame 
Lebégue is, by the way, interesting as 
being the only full-length life-size portrait 
ever painted by this artist, and is generally 
regarded as one of his best achievements ; 
it has been frequently reproduced, notably 
in The Portfolio monograph on Bastien- 
Lepage. L. A. Lhermitte, another French 
artist, was irregularly exhibiting at the 
Academy from 1872 to 1881, and was 
presumably a friend of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edwards, as his London address in 1880- 
1881 was thesame as that of Fantin-Latour, 
viz., 26, Golden Square. The cross- 
reference under Lieb to ‘ Munkatsy’ 
(p. 61) is an error for Munkacsy, which 
is correctly printed on p. 325: this 
distinguished artist exhibited only 
twice at the Royal Academy—in 1880 
and 1882. 

One of the many minor points in con- 
nexion with the annals of art revealed in 
this volume refers to Richard Livesay, the 
portrait painter, who is described by Mr. 
Austin Dobson in his monograph 
on Hogarth as lodging with Mrs. 
Hogarth in Leicester Square (at that time 
known as Leicester Fields) ‘‘ in 1781-82”; 
as a matter of fact he appears to have 
lodged here from 1777 to 1783. He was 
an engraver as well as a painter, and Mrs. 
Hogarth’s letters to Lord Charlemont, 
requesting him to allow Livesay to engrave 
her husband’s picture ‘The Lady’s Last 
Stake’ (now in Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s 
collection), were only published a few 





years ago. The request, however, came 
to nothing. Livesay’s address in 1776, 
the date of his first appearance at the 
Royal Academy, was “ at Mr. Spilbury’s,” 
from whom he doubtless learnt the art of 
engraving. Samuel Lysons (p. 121) would 
perhaps be more accurately described as 
an ‘architectural artist’ than as a 
*‘ painter,” for, with one exception, his 
exhibits from 1785 to 1801 are of eccle- 
siastical monuments. The Samuel Lover, 
R.H.A., who was exhibiting at the Academy 
from 1832 to 1862, is the author of 
‘Handy Andy.’ All the exhibits of Lover 
were hp ape d miniatures ; Mr. Graves 
cannot be regarded as an authority on 
Irish novels and novelists, or he would not 
have copied the Academy Catalogue’s 
obvious blunder of 1843, No. 735, ‘ Charles 
Lover, Esq. (Harry Lorrequer) ’ : ‘“Lover’’ 
clearly should be Lever. A_ reference 
to the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
would have informed Mr. Graves that the 
Christian name of the medallist “J. 
Milton ” (p. 259) was John. Masquerier’s 
1809 exhibit, ‘W. Hastings, Esq.,’ is of 
course the portrait of the great Proconsul, 
engraved by T. Watson, and presented 
to the Oriental Club in 1815. 

The Morland entries are among the many 
interesting ones in the present volume. 
They occupy less than two columns, George 
exhibiting from 1773 to 1804, whilst his 
father Henry Robert sent eight works from 
1771 to 1792. Mr. Graves’s notes to both 
Henry Robert and Maria Morland appear 
to us to be superfluous. There can be no 
reasonable doubt about the Academy 
exhibits of 1779-92 being those of Henry 
Robert Morland—the ‘“‘ Henry Morland, 
Junior,” must be a creation of Mr. R. 
Richardson’s imagination ; nor can there 
be any doubt about the Maria Morland of 
1785-6 being the daughter of Henry R. 
Morland and the sister of George; she 
married William Ward in August, 1786. 
In the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
Mr. Monkhouse was simply copying from 
previous writers when he described her 
as George Morland’s mother, of whom all 
we know, or are likely to know, is that 
she was a Frenchwoman. 

A long list might be drawn up from this 
volume alone of artists whose appearances 
at the Academy averaged half a century. 
John Linnell apparently comes first in 
this direction, for he was represented from 
1807 to 1881—for the first forty years 
almost exclusively by portraits, and after- 
wards almost entirely by genre subjects. 


F. C. Lewis was exhibiting from 1802 to. 


1853; J. F. Lewis from 1821 to 1877; 
Lennard Lewis from 1848 to 1898; G. D. 
Leslie from 1857 to 1904; and Millais 
from 1846 to 1896. 

We have not by any means exhausted 
the many and varied points of interest 
suggested by the perusal of Mr. Graves’s 
new volume; but to do so would double 
the length of this notice. One point, how- 
ever, must not be overlooked, and that 
is the predominance of Macs in this volume. 
The Scotch have their full share of the 
Royal Academy as they have of other 
positions of honour and emolument. 





Character of Renaissance Architecture. By 
Charles Herbert Moore. (Macmillan & Co.) 
—This is a companion volume to the ‘ De- 
velopment and Character of Gothic Archi- 
tecture’ by the same author. At a time 
when it is customary to admire equally all 
periods of architectural work, with little 
examination of first principles, it is interest- 
ing to come across an author insisting that 
fine architecture must be structurally truth- 
ful. His position is very much that of 
Ruskin, and he adopts his attitude of vehe- 
ment approval of everything Gothic, and 
of course disapproval of the Renaissance. 
So we have here a study, both lucid and 
critical, of Renaissance architecture by 
one who may almost be classed as an avowed 
enemy, without sympathy for the aims and 
aspirations of the Renaissance architects ; 
while the shifts and inconsistencies to which 
they were forced, in the attempt to apply 
the classic details of Imperial Rome to the 
totally different buildings of their own time,,. 
find in him a stern accuser. 

An exceedingly interesting study it is. 
While it is short—some 250 pages—it yet 
conveys the impression of thoroughness. 
In no sense a history of the period, it is an 
attempt to set forth its true character, and 
a thoroughly genuine and individual piece 
of work. In the interesting Introduction 
the author claims that much that was best 
in the Renaissance epoch was in reality 
derived from the conditions prevailing in the 
Middle Ages, especially in the cultivation of 
literature, philosophy, and the fine arts in 
the monasteries, and the rise of the great 
communal organizations. He says :— 

‘* The fine arts are always an expression of the 
historical antecedents, the intellectual, moral, and 
material conditions, and the religious beliefs of 
the peoples and epochs to which they belong.” 


Though the idea here conveyed may 
now almost be looked on as a truism, it needs 
insisting on in the case of the Renaissance, 
which, it is too often assumed, derived its 
impulse entirely from the study of ancient 
authors and buildings, combined with the 
desire for scientific knowledge and freedom 
from corrupt ecclesiasticism. A little further 
on he discusses the growth of individualism 
in art :— 

** A building of the Renaissance is thus always 
the product cf the fancy of a particular designer, 
as a building of the Middle Ages is not. But 
architecture of the highest excellence can hardly 
be produced by an individual working inde- 
pendently. The noblest architecture of the past 
has always been an evolution of a people, the joint 
product of many minds, and the natural expression 
of many conditions.” 


This is only partly true of the Renaissance, 
but has been becoming increasingly true 
of architecture ever since. Renaissance 
architects were all striving together after 
the same ideal, and though scholarship 
largely took the place of experiment, the 
unity of aim maintained during a long period 
did produce a national style, “‘the joint 
product of many minds.” 

We do not propose to follow the author 
through his criticisms of the work of the 
various schools. It is easy enough to find 
reasons to condemnon fundamental principles 
almost everything produced by the architects 
of his special period. He is at his best when 
tracing the genesis and development of the 
dome in such architecture. The two 
chapters on the domes of Florence and Rome 
are as good as they could be. He is 
evidently greatly interested in the subject- 
himself, and consequently, in considering 
them both as to structure and effect, he 
brings to bear a grasp of the subject which, 
combined with clearness of expression and 
good illustrations, conveys a vivid impression. 
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The get-up of the book is satisfactory. 
The illustrations in the text are from wood- 
cuts or line drawings, while the photographs 
are confined to separate plates. This is 
far preferable to mixing them in the text. 
There are one or two misprints. Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield’s name is misspelt four 
times, while Giuliana da San Gallo is spelt 
on another page ‘‘de San Gallo.” The 
author repeats the surprising opinion he 
expressed in the earlier volume that there 
was no true Gothic art outside France; but 
he has very little praise for French Renais- 
sance work. Of Inigo Jones he also has a 
very poor opinion, but Wren compels his 
admiration, if only as a good “‘ engineer.” 


English Domestic Architecture of the Seven- 
teenth and Eighteenth Century. By Horace 
Field and Michael Bunney. (Bell & Sons.) 
—It has been the design of the authors of 
this book to set forth, by picture, plan, and 
description, a number of examples of 
Renaissance minor buildings in England in 
the period preceding the revival of the Gothic 
style. Pugin, as they point out, fiercely 
assailed the neo-Gothic and the classic 
revivals, and sought inspiration in “ the 
spirit and principles of pointed architec- 
ture.” But they ask why it was necessary, 
in a resumption of tradition, to go so far 
back as medieval times. The Renaissance 
entered into the mood and spirit of English 
architecture, and during the period in which 
the style reigned it was truly native and 
national. The enthusiasm of Messrs. Field 
and Bunney has led to the compilation of a 
volume which has exacted diligence and 
taste and time. It is evident that they have 
an ideal, and would like it accepted to-day. 
They say :— 

‘Surely never in the history of England was 

there a style which demanded less rigid uniformity, 
and as this is an age «f free thought, it should suit 
us best.” 
The development of Renaissance architecture 
was prematurely arrested in the eighteenth 
eentury. ‘“‘Is it impossible to revive and 
reinvigorate it ?” 

The numerous illustrations of Renaissance 
buildings are calculated to make one sym- 
pathetic. The mere procession of plates, 
exhibiting handsome and comfortable houses 
with the picturesqueness of age, is convincing 
in itself; it has the effect of persuasion. The 
authors have measured, drawn, and photo- 
graphed houses over a wide area of the 
country, and have added notes to assist 
the eye. The book should be valuable to 
architects, and to all who are interested in 
our domestic architecture. 


The Cathedrals of England and Wales. 
Part I. (Cassell & Co.)—Messrs. Cassell 
& Co. are now producing, in cheap fort- 
nightly parts, a well-illustrated quarto 
account of the cathedral churches of Eng- 
land and Wales. The letterpress gives some 
account of the history of the fabric and its 
associations, and the scheme also provides 
for architectural description. The first 
part, containing thirty-two pages, embraces 
the story of Canterbury Cathedral, and the 
opening description of York Minster. The 
wide scope of the illustrations can be realized 
from the fact that those of Canterbury 
include—in addition to a ground plan and 
@ sixteenth-century map of the city—four 
full-page plates and twenty-seven smaller 
pictures. The letterpress is, on the whole, 
carefully done and up to date. Dr. Cox’s 
work on Canterbury, issued in 1905, is cited 
several times. To judge from the first part, 
this publication promises to be one of 
genuine value; it is no mere dressing-up of 
old material and hackneyed views. 

Costume on Brasses. By Herbert Druitt. 
{De La More Press.)—The main interest of 





this manual of costume as illustrated by 
monumental brasses centres in the plates, 
which are one hundred and ten in number. 
These, like Martial’s own estimate of his 
epigrams, may be divided into good, bad, 
and indifferent, with a decided predominance 
of the last of these three classes. Among 


‘the few good ones may be ranked the effigies 


of Sir Thomas Brook and his wife Joan, 1437, 
from Thorncombe, Devon; the bracket 
brass of John Strete, 1405, from Upper 
Hardres, Kent; and the mural] brass to 
William Strachleigh and his wife and 
daughter, 1583, from Ermington, Devon. 
The frontispiece deserves commendation ; 
it is a photogravure (the only one in the book) 
giving the famous effigies of Sir John D’ Auber- 
noun, 1277, and Sir John D’Aubernoun, 
1327, from Stoke D’Abernon. The details, 
also, from the Hastings brass at Elsing, 
Norfolk, from photographs taken by Mr. 
E. M. Beloe, jun., come out with much 
clearness. 

The old way of collecting examples of 
brass costumes was by means of heel-ball 
rubbings, a process still followed by not a 
few enthusiasts; the later method is by 
photography, which necessitates (save for 
mural instances) a considerable degree of 
ingenuity in the arrangement of the camera. 
The risk in the latter case—unless much 
care is taken, and unless there is a 
legitimate amount of touching up afterwards 
—is that the brass itself is almost lost sight 
of amid the unseemly roughness or worn 
surface of the paving stone to which it is 
affixed. Instances of this occur in the very 
unsatisfactory plates opposite pp. 95, 96, 
105, and 142, as well as in several other cases. 
A preparatory and harmless treatment of 
the brass, with which most competent photo- 
graphers, whether amateur or professional, 
are acquainted, would also have saved 
several of Mr. Druitt’s photographic pictures 
from being spoilt by the glossy surface of 
the actual effigy. 

Again, the care required to produce a 
good heel-ball rubbing of a brass for repro- 
duction is by no means inconsiderable; and 
in some instances, notably on the plates 
opposite pp. 184 and 290, inferior rubbings 
have been used. 

It would have been far better if a smaller 
selection of characteristic examples of each 
period and style had been chosen, and 
greater trouble taken with their reproduction. 
As it is, there are about ten plates which in 
no way illustrate any phase of costume or 
armour. Most of the well-known examples 
appear again; but we look in vain, par- 
ticularly amongst those of later date, for 
remarkable specimens that are to be found 
in seldom-visited churches. 

Collectors will, however, be glad to have 
this book, on account of the lists of 
brasses which illustrate particular details ; 
these are a great advance on those given in 
Haines’s manual, The text concerning 
ecclesiastical and academical costume has 
been compiled with much care and accuracy. 
The volume will also be of value as a general 
book of reference on the subject. 


Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A., and Elizabeth 
Stanhope Forbes, A.R.W.S. By Mrs. Lionel 
Birch. (Cassell & Co.)—The general utility 
of monographs on living artists, or at any 
rate on those who are still in their productive 
period, is perhaps somewhat open to question. 
The time is not ripe for a biography, and the 
materials for a critical estimate are not fully 
forthcoming. Moreover, the work is usually, 
though not invariably, written from the 
standpoint of personal friendship, and this 
is apt to preclude the full independence 
necessary for critical judgment, for which 
laudations of personal comity offer a very 





ineffective substitute. At best the result is 
biographical up to a point, and by the 
intimacy of the knowledge which it displays 
it may serve as useful material for the future 
historian. This is the case with the present 
work, which contains a concise and inter- 
esting record, pleasantly tempered by 
anecdote, of the lives and various works of 
the two painters of whom it treats. 

Mrs. Birch’s account of the beginnings of 
the Newlyn School serves to recall the ancient 
legendary connexion of Brittany with Corn- 
wall. It was at the village of Pancale, near 
St. Malo, that Mr. Forbes, in conjunction 
with Mr. La Thangue—each fresh from a@ 
term of study in Paris—first attempted to 
develope and practise the principles of out- 
door painting. Circumstances brought about 
a change of scene, but the guiding influences 
remained unchanged, and the work of the 
Newlyn School may be said to be an offshoot 
of French realism. Mrs. Birch speaks of 
the impression made upon Mr. Forbes when 
in Paris by the work of Bastien Lepage, 
and Mr. Forbes would seem also to have 
studied specially the art of Courbet, whose 
‘Enterrement & Ornans’ ranks as perhaps 
the most impressive example of that school 
of realistic genre to which the work of the 
English painter belongs. To their principles 
and influence he has remained faithful, as 
he has likewise to the village of Newlyn. 
Others have sojourned there for a season, 
but the name would now call up only the 
memory of a row of moving tents, were it 
not for the continued presence and work of 
Mr. and Mrs. Stanhope Forbes. 

Mrs. Birch gives a brief but admirable 
survey of the circumstances relating to the 
production of the more noteworthy of his 
pictures, such as ‘ The Health of the Bride’ 
and ‘ Forging the Anchor.’ . The volume is- 
well illustrated, eight of the reproductions 
being in colour, and the remainder in half- 
tone—the most entirely satisfactory of the 
latter being some of the slight and delicate 
outline sketches by Mrs. Stanhope Forbes, 
which seem to us more effective in reproduc- 
tion than the larger compositions. 


The National Gallery: The Flemish 
School. With an Introduction by Frederick 
Wedmore. (Newnes.)—Messrs. Newnes are 


extending the original scheme of their well- 
known “ Art Library” by issuing in it @ 
number of volumes containing representative 
plates of the various different schools in the 
great national collections, together with 
critical introductions. The idea is excellent, 
and the fulfilment of it should be of distinct 
value to the student. It is, for example, 
extremely useful to have such a work as the 
present at hand to refer to when visiting 
the exhibition of Flemish art now on view 
at the Guildhall. The utility of the volumes 
would, however, be much increased if the 
quality of the reproductions were improved. 
The misty and blurred effect of some examples 
in the present volume causes them to fail 
altogether to suggest the delicacy of the 
originals. This is especially the case with 
Memline’s ‘ Virgin and Child Enthroned’ 
and Gheeraert David’s ‘ Mystical Marriage 
of St. Catherine.’ In others the contrasts 
of light and shade are much exaggerated. 
In the plate of Mr. Salting’s portrait by 
Bartholomaus Bruyn the exquisitely worked 
collar of the vest is invisible, as the result, 
apparently, of too-long exposure; and in 
that of Rubens’s ‘Peace and War’ the 
masterly modelling of the figures has suffered 
the same fate. The plate of the ‘Chapeau 
de Poil’ is too dark in its shadows and half- 
lights, and conveys no suggestion of the 
intense clearness of the flesh tints. 

Mr. Wedmore’s Introduction is not an 
altogether favourable specimen of his power 
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as a writer on art. True, it contains some 
very apposite criticisms, but these are inter- 
spersed with somewhat captious digressions. 
Its agreement with the other portion of the 
book leaves something to be desired. The 
*Man’s Portrait’ by Jan van Eyck, dated 
1433, of which Mr Wedmore states in so 
many words that it is not reproduced, is 
actually the first of the plates which follow. 
In speaking of the ‘Chapeau de Poil’ he 
observes in a parenthesis, “‘ The ‘ Chapeau 
de Paillg’ it has been called absurdly in the 
by no means remote past.’’ The error is in 
fact perpetuated on p. xxiii, in the list of 
Flemish pictures in the National Gallery as 
well as on the plate itself, of which the 
title is ‘ Portrait of Susanne Fourment, 
known as the “‘ Chapeau de Paille.”’’ 








COINS. 


Coin Types, their Origin and Development : 
being the Rhind Lectures for 1904. By 
George Macdonald, LL.D. (Glasgow, Mac- 
Lehose & Sons.)—One of the most difficult 
questions in Greek antiquities is the inter- 

retation of types, and the state of affairs 
is not unlike that which prevailed in Homeric 
criticism after the publication of Wolf’s 
‘Prolegomena.’ For generations interpre- 
tation followed the same general lines: it 
was mystical, religious, and allusive. Then 
came the iconoclast, who threw everything 
into the melting-pot, proposing a new 
solution, which shocked the older school 
and raised loud clamours of disapproval. 
By-and-by the new leaven began to leaven 
the lump; exaggerations were pruned off, 
improvements were suggested, and the world 
settled down to something like a com- 
promise. It is probably not far from the 
truth to say that scholars are now much 
less inclined than formerly to interpret Greek 
art on a mystical principle. In the matter 
of coin types the innovator was Prof. Ridge- 
way, whose brilliant work on the ‘ Origin 
of Coin and Weight Standards ’ threw a flood 
of new light upon the question, as our 
readers know. Prof. Ridgeway, without 
denying altogether the religious element, 
set about to connect the types of coins with 
the units of value which preceded coims— 
the ox, the measure of corn, the tunny fish, 
the axe, the tripod, and so forth. These 
units of value differed in different places. 
But, although this principle did excellent 
service by sweeping away allegorical and 
sophisticated explanations, and sub- 
stituting an explanation in itself reasonable 
and simple, so much was left unexplained 
that it was clear that there was work yet 
to be done. For example, if we may 
assume that a certain coin bearing the device 
of an ox represented the value of the ox in 
silver, we might expect to find that the device 
of half an ox would represent half the value. 
But this is not so: sometimes the half device 
is found on coins of a higher value than those 
bearing the whole device. 

Dr. Macdonald comes before us with a 
new explanation. He has observed that 
there is no difference in principle between 
the coin types and the marks which are 
frequently used to denote the magistrates 
who struck them. Often, in fact, the very 
same types are used for both; and to put 
the matter briefly, he regards these marks as 
derived from seals, coins being pieces of 
metal of fixed quality and weight sealed by 
some responsible person who vouches for 
the quality and weight. 

The beauty of this explanation is that 
it at once makes intelligible the enormous 
variety of these designs. If the object of 


seals was to distinguish their owners, they 





must obviously have been many in number, 
and they may have been chosen on many 
different principles. An exhaustive exa- 
mination of the devices on Greek shields 
discloses the fact that a large number of 
them appear to be arbitrary, and the 
designs, whether or not they were the same 


as those on the owners’ private seals, were’ 


at any rate chosen for the same reasons as 
governed the choice of magistrates’ marks. 
No doubt there was a reason for their choice ; 
but there is often nothing to show what 
that reason was. Others, again, are “ cant- 
ing symbols,” forming a pun on the owner’s 
name, or the like. Again, it seems occasion- 
ally as if the symbol chosen was some- 
thing connected with a god, the owner’s 
name being also connected etymologically 
with the name of that god, or his family 
connected with its worship. 

What is true of the individual is true 
of the State. The city name sometimes 
recalled the name of some common object, 
as Rhodes ; and the coin type of this city is 
the rose. Others, again, might be indicated 
by some device which would recall them 
at once to any who saw it. A city 
famous for any given worship might have 
the image of the god who was the object 
of that worship, as Athens with the image 
of Athena or her favourite owl. It might 
be some local legend that the types repre- 
sented. Such are the coins of Pheneus, 
which show a head of Artemis on the obverse 
and a horse feeding on the reverse—alluding 
to the story that Odysseus lost his mares, 
and searched for them all over Greece until 
he found them at this place, where, in grati- 
tude, he founded a sanctuary of Artemis. 
Many of the devices which puzzle us may 
refer to stories which have been forgotten. 
Then, again, the staple product of a district 
may be used to indicate it, as the silphium 
at Cyrene, and the ear of corn at Meta- 
pontum. These do not by any means 
exhaust the different kinds of types ; but if 
the explanation be true, whatever the type 
selected may have been, it served as a kind 
of shorthand note which was meant to be 
easily intelligible. 

It will thus be seen that the principle on 
which the types of coins were chosen is one ; 
but it is not necessarily the same as that 
which caused the original choice of a design 
by the individual or the State. That diffi- 
culty still remains: Dr. Macdonald does but 
push it back one step ; but it is an enormous 
gain to have the problem settled for the 
numismatist. It is settled, if the explana- 
tion be accepted ; and it does in one respect 
make the general problem less complicated : 
it becomes clear that the Greek did not 
look upon these symbols on coins with any 
religious awe. In fact, they ought not to 
be called symbols at all, if we use the word 
in its strict sense as implying something 
more than a shorthand mark, something 
sentimental or reverend. If this be true 
of the coin types, it may also be true of the 
types in their relation to their owners. We 
have here another indication of the soberness 
and sanity of the Greek mind. 

We have now sketched the principle 
which these lectures set forth. It may be 
worth while to indicate the subjects with 
which they respectively deal. A _ brief 
introduction describes the invention of coins, 
and the various hypotheses which have been 
put forward to explain their types. The 
author then proposes his own view, with 
remarks on the principles of ancient heraldry. 
In this section a reference would have been 
useful to the important monograph of Mr. 
Chase in the “ Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology,” xiii. (1902). The rest of the book 
is taken up with a discussion of the various 
kinds of types, and the inscriptions upon 





the coins, including those of Greece, Rome, 


and the Byzantine Empire. Many interest- 
ing questions are touched on, with which 
we have no space to deal: such, for instance, 
as the use of portraiture; and the author, 
with much tact, traces, in w fine example of 
the modern coin, the ‘“ bonnet-piece”’ of 
James V., reminiscences of its ances try :— 

“The type of the reverse, the Scottish lion, is 
heraldic, representing a return to what was 
probably the original form of type. Round the 
margin is a fone specimen of the coin motto— 
Honor Regis rvpictvm Diligit—‘ The king’s power 
loveth judgment,’—serving to recall the money of 
Byzantium, and the influence exercised upon it by 
the currency of Mohammedan peoples, itself a 
protest = the image-worship of seventh- 
century Christians. The obverse, with the por- 
trait of the king and an inscription recording his 
name and titles, with the date, takes us back to a 
Roman original, and to an even more distant past. 
Although portraiture on coins is a purely secular 
thing now, we must not forget that it is a standing 
record of the deification of living rulers, and of the 
once all-powerful influence that religion exercised 
in determining the selection of coin types.” 


In the last sentence the writer shows that 
he has not wholly shaken himself free from 
tradition ; for his book is designed to prove 
that this is not the case. 

The reader will see that this is an emi- 
nently suggestive book, which calls for 
serious attention not from numismatists 
only. The explanation commends itself as 
well by its simplicity asits comprehensiveness, 
and each step is supported by evidence. It 
would not be profitable to offer a criticism 
on the details ; but one suggestion we may 
make, because it is a question of interpreta- 
tion. On a coin of Selinus which seems to 
commemorate deliverance from a plague, 
Apollo is represented in the act of discharging 
an arrow, “ directed, no doubt, against the 
ee age of evil’’; but the scene in the first 

ook of the Iliad surely would show that 
Apollo is conceived as causing the plague. 
The river-god Selinus on the reverse would, 
no doubt, be offering sacrifice to Apollo 
himself, the plague having been stayed by 
turning fresh water into a stagnant marsh. 


Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian 
Collection, University of Glasgow. Vol. III. 
By G. Macdonald. (Same _ publishers.) — 
Dr. Macdonald is to be congratulated 
on having completed his laborious task 
of cataloguing the Hunterian collection of 
Greek coins. In the Preface he tells us that 
the work represents twelve years of strenuous 
leisure, by which we understand that this 
catalogue, in three volumes and extending 
to nearly 2,000 pages, has been compiled 
during such time as he was not engaged in 
his professorial duties, which in a university 
like that of Glasgow are by no means light. 
It is a work which does great credit to the 
author and to his University, and also to 
Mr. James Stevenson, who so munificently 
offered to bear the whole expense of printing 
and publication, but who, alas! with others 
who took a great interest in the work, did 
not live to see its final accomplishment. 

The series included in this last volume are 
those of Further Asia, Northern Africa, and 
Western Europe, and they comprise the 
extensive coinages of Syria, Seleucis and 
Pieria, Phoenicia, Palestine, and Parthia, in 
Asia ; .Egypt, Cyrenaica, Zeugitana, Mauri- 
tania, &c., in Northern Africa ; and Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain in Western Europe. The 
coinages of these districts are much more 
varied than those in either of the preceding 
volumes, and though artistically they may 
be inferior, yet historically their importance 
is certainly equal, if not greater. In the 
completeness of the various series this 
portion of the collection is fully equal 
to the rest, and the extent of some of 
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them has enabled Dr. Macdonald to effect 
some important modifications in the chrono- 
logical order of the coins. Amongst these is 
the classification of the early issues of the 
Seleucid kings of Syria, which has always 
been a crux to Greek numismatists. On 
this subject the author has written a special 
memoir in the pages of The Hellenic Journal, 
and the results of his inquiries are embodied 
in the Catalogue. The difficulties in the 
classification of these early coins arise from 
the circumstance that the first three kings 
who bore the name of Antiochus only added 
the title of “ Basileus.” By dint of close 
comparison of a large number of examples 
brought together from all possible sources, 
a division of the coins into the separate reigns 
has been effected. This could only be done 
by noting minute variations in the portraits 
and by slight differences of style. The notes 
which are given in the Catalogue are scarcely 
sufficient to convey to the reader the lines 
on which Dr. Macdonald bases his conclu- 
sions ; but the admirable plates which illus- 
trate this series obviate to a certain degree 
this difficulty. 

In the classification of the coins of Judea 
we note that the early shekels have been 
restored to the period of the Maccabees, 
from which an attempt was recently made to 
remove them and to place them in the first 
century A.D., i.e., in the time of the so-called 
first revolt. On the evidence of recent finds, 
in which some of these shekels were discovered 
with silver coins of a Jater date, it was pro- 
posed by M. Théodore Reinach to bring them 
down nearly two centuries later. The views 
expressed by M. Reinach were generally 
accepted by numismatists in England as well 
as on the Continent, and there, perhaps, the 
matter would have rested for a while; but 
M. Reinach suddenly changed his views, on 
account of the archaic aspects of the coins 
and of the existence of shekels of the year 5, 
and now has practically restored them to their 
former date—not, however, to B.c. 143, 
when Demetrius II. granted autonomy to 
the Jews, but to B.c. 138, when it is recorded 
(1 Macc. xv. 5, 6) that Antiochus VII. 
specially granted to Simon Maccabeus the 
privilege of striking money with his own 
dies. This sudden change of front is, to 
say the least, amusing, and it will be inter- 
esting to learn what other numismatists may 
have to say on this subject, and whether 
they are equally ready to accept M. Reinach’s 
latest dictum. 

These are a couple of points which have 
arrested our attention in glancing through 
the pages of this important contribution to 
Greek numismatics. Many other series 
would supply material for reflection, had 
we space to notice them. 

The relegation of the coinages of Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain to the end of the volume 
seems, from a numismatic point of view, 
not to require any justification. In a geo- 
graphical classification of the coinages of the 
Greek world these series are placed first. 
The coinage of Spain, after all, is mostly of 
Roman times, and those of Gaul and Britain 
are chiefly degraded imitations; so that 
their true position is at the end, and not at 
the beginning, of the series. This appears 
to be the order adopted for the catalogue 
of Greek coins in the British Museum ; but, 
so far as we are aware, these coinages have 
not yet engaged the attention of the officials 
of that institution. 

In taking leave of this most excellent con- 
tribution to Greek numismatics we cannot 
refrain from again offering our congratula- 
tions to the author on having accomplished, 
in so satisfactory and scholarly a manner, 
his arduous and self-imposed task. We 
would at the same time venture to express 
a hope that the work of publishing the 





contents of this unrivalled collection pri- 
vately brought together, so well begun, 
may be completed, and that the authorities 
of the Glasgow University will be able to 
find the nec funds and the workers 
to undertake the duties of publishing the 
remaining sections. In Roman coins the 
collection is very rich, and contains many 
unpublished and rare pieces ; and the same 
may be said of the British section, whether 
Anglo-Saxon or English coins or historical 
medals. We cannot help thinking that if 
this were done, many coins which have 
long been considered as lost would again 
come to light. Such a publication would 
earn the further gratitude of numis- 
matists of all sections and tastes, and, 
besides that, would probably prove of con- 
siderable historical value. 








CONTEMPORARY GERMAN ARTISTS 
AT KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


Tuts exhibition displays the powers of 
modern German artists more satisfactorily 
than the one at the Grafton Gallery, as 
might, indeed, be expected from the distin- 
guished committee whose names adorn the 
title-page of the catalogue and to whom is 
due this graceful recognition of how much 
advanced English artists have owed to 
German appreciation of their work. We are 
not sure whether German pictures will be 
bought in England so freely as English 
work has been in Germany, nor, pretty as 
would be such an exchange of courtesies, 
are we certain that it is desirable ; for though 
there is much here that challenges moment- 
ary attention, there is little that rewards it 
with more than a passing interest. 

Our first impression is that of a race 
of men extremely apt at picking up from 
other people tricks of technique, striking 
peculiarities in the general aspect of a picture. 
The nineteenth century was very prolific in 
painters absorbed in narrow and specialized 
researches which, pushed to extreme lengths, 
produced from time to time pictures sincerely 
meant, perhaps, but of grotesque oddity if 
judged from any large-minded point of view. 
Scarcely one of these eccentric products but 
is here represented with an added extrava- 
gance, but hardly the same saving sincerity; 
and amid the spots and dashes of vibriste 
and pointilliste, the thin mannerism of the 
primitive, the exaggerated impasto of the 
devotee of trompe l’@il, one becomes almost 
grateful for the old-fashioned brown portraits 
of Lenbach, who is rather better represented 
here than at the Grafton, his Prince Regent 
of Bavaria and Delbriick having a homely 
thoroughness of modelling that would be 
rather sympathetic were it approached in 
somewhat quieter mood. The keenly com- 
petitive spirit that makes the German 
business man the best commercial traveller 
in the world, makes the German painter 
anxious above all that his picture should 
emerge ; and even here, where in colour, 
lighting, and pose our German painter 
does not depart from the customary, the 
desire to be striking mars the serenity of 
wholeseme characterization with a curious 
mannerism. Lenbach, in studying the 
rugged old men who are his best subjects 
(beautiful women he always treats in mere- 
tricious fashion), seems to have felt how 
often the striking, salient feature of the face 
—the accent which the whole structure leads 
up to—was to be found in some trenchant, 
almost straight line of pressed lip or over- 
hanging brow or quaint facial fold; and, 
connecting in his mind the telling quality of 
this harshly dug-in trench with the final 
force and carrying power it imparts when 





it is put in the right place, he appears to 
have allowed his hand to run away with him 
and scatter such strokes everywhere, till 
in a typical head by Lenbach the whole 
structure is scored and broken up by 
a series of rectilinear gashes in every 
direction. This recipe for producing a 
powerfully modelled head spoils his best 
work here, and we see it handed on to his 
followers—to Carl Marr, for example, who 
softens somewhat the knife-like edges of 
his original, or to Leo Samberger, who in a 
series of terribly staccato performances, 
worthy of the lightning artist of a popular 
show, reduces the idea frankly to an 
absurdity. 

The other more or less indigenous influence 
that more potently than Lenbach’s shapes 
modern painting in Germany is represented 
most genuinely perhaps by Arnold Bécklin, 
most flagrantly by Franz Stuck, and, as in 
the case of Lenbach, its root idea is to elimi- 
nate the more quietly coherent elements 
of a picture and make up a work solely 
of the sensational ones. So we see Franz 
Stuck in his Procession of Bacchantes 
seizing on the violent action and strong cha- 
racter that Rubens handles in his baccha- 
nalia as elements worth having; but the 
complex logic of form whereby this violent 
action is graduated into a rhythm of subtly 
articulated movement is left behind as not 
sufficiently startling—left behind also the 
moderation, even affection, that gives to 
Rubens’s types at their utmost vehemence 
an unctuous humanity benignant in com- 
parison with the manner of rendering this 
crew of grimacing lunatics, prancing along 
under a garish illumination filched from the 
modern impressionists. But the best of these 
men had always behind their glare some 
consoling observance of the permanent 
laws of light with its reflection and counter 
reflection, catching the rude shock, the par- 
tisan falsity of momentary illumination, and 
cradling it into equilibrium and truth. 

The modern German artist is a sensational 
eclectic, devising novel and piquant combina- 
tions of whatever strikes him as weird or 
outlandish in other people’s pictures. He 
offers you a banquet, consisting wholly of 
highly seasoned titbits, much as a parvenu, 
marking how in one instance it is an 
emerald that flashes supreme, in another 
a ruby, in a third a diamond, tears each from 
the setting that is a foil to it, and heaps 
them all together in hopes of achieving 
something still more transcendently thrilling. 
Of this school Bécklin is the head, having, 
indeed, a kind of gift for such exercises. He 
has a genuine feeling for landscape, though, 
as might be expected, with a taste for the 
startling accidents of nature rather than 
for those no less wonderful, but more 
constant factors, which win our love rather 
than our astonishment. The Pietd lent by 
the Berlin National Gallery is a vapid and 
flavourless performance, but the Elysian 
Fields is a good example of the painter and 
of his methods. 

“Tt would be very startling,” we fancy 
him saying, “ to take that mythical creature 
the centaur out of the atmosphere of dreamy 
generalization which he has hitherto dwelt in 
(and which, to say the truth, suits him best), 
and to depict him in the plain, unmysterious 
daylight, set in your presence, with all the 
resources of modern realism—down to the 
very texture of his hide ; still more startling 
if we should undress and set on his back the 
plump and luxurious wife of a modern 
Viennese shopkeeper of the wealthier class, 
the artificial pallor of her nudity pressed 
against the skin of the upper half of the 
monster, which skin, for purposes of coarse 
contrast, shall be the dun and spotted skin 
of a toad. How much more effective, too, 
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this fantastic combination becomes if set 
in a landscape of studied sobriety in which 
almost photographic details corroborate 
and enforce the actuality of the incongruous 
group in the foreground.” Theseexpectations 
are realized to a sensational degree, and yet 
it would be unjust to Arnold Bécklin to 
rank him entirely with the others of this 
school, whose claim to originality rests on 
their thus thrusting into your face an 
objective realization, raw and literal, of 
fancies that maintain a certain validity in 
more abstract spheres. In the darkly 
stagnant water that makes so fine an expanse 
of restful black, in the manner in which 
that black permeates the picture, merging 
solemnly into the sombre mass of soberly 
painted trees breathless against the quiet 
sky, the silence not even broken by the 
smooth thread of falling water that slips un- 
noticed into the lake, in the _painter’s 
absorbed interest in the facts of Nature as 
apart from her “ effects,” there is an imagi- 
native value. It exhibits a technical refine- 
ment, gained at no cost of objective force, 
which is very rare in modern art, which 
is true enough sometimes to visual appear- 
ance, yet lacks reality. The Whistlerian 
phantoms of Mr. Sauter, Spring Mood and 
Morning Call, are beautiful examples of this 
flimsier presentment. We know what the 
objects represented are meant for, but the 
imaginative sense of what they would feel like 
if we approached and handled them is want- 
ing, and this sense is what gives the painting 
of the landscape of the Elysian Fields a 
certain dignity in spite of the want of 
imagination in the figures. 


It testifies, perhaps, to the relative 
modesty and good taste of English exhibi- 
tions that Mr. Neven du Mont, whose work 
amongst that of our own painters seemed 
somewhat abrupt and posterlike, is seen 
here amongst his compatriots as a delicate 
and reasonable, and indeed a very charming 
portrait painter. The remaining works do 
not call for prolonged notice, as, with the 
exception of Max Liebermann’s FlaxCleaning, 
which is seriously studied in its colourless 
and laboured fashion, the pictures that 
emerge do so by offering you the more 
sensational qualities of some form of painting 
that may be seen in London or Paris with 
just the backing of reasonableness that is here 
lacking—the reasonableness that tells of 
a past devoted to studies in other directions 
than the one that produced the picture. 
In fact, instead of the inspiriting sight 
of a painter forced to develope a simple 
technique to express new aspirations, we 
see here a painter placed in the position of 
being able to acquire means of expression 
ready-made faster than he has need for 
them. Impressionism, mysticism, a thousand 
other isms, are all ready at the hand of a 
man whose modest ambition were best 
devoted to such work as Menzel did in his 
youth—work which for a long time to come 
is likely to remain the best, because it is 
the most self-absorbed and studious that 
Germany has done in art. 

In the narrower field of black and white 
the exhibition is rather better (Sattler’s 
Equality might be mentioned, or Peter 
Behrens’s Dehmel—the ideal sort of drawing 
for a daily paper) ; but the German painter 
seems in the position of the nouveau riche 
whose desires are too easily and promptly 
sated ; he makes a great parade of liberty, 
but of a liberty without zest. 


The exhibition of the work of Mr. John at 
the Chenil Gallery in Chelsea might have 
been noticed this week, but Mr. John, 
devotee of liberty also in his way, is too 
serious @ phenomenon to discuss at the tail 
end of an article. The attractions and 





dangers of liberty for an English painter 
are a theme worthy of separate notice. 








JACOB JORDAENS AT THE 
MARLBOROUGH GALLERY. 


Visitors to the Guildhall will naturally, 
while their enthusiasm is on them, go to the 
Marlborough Gallery to see Jordaens’s very 
interesting work Peter finding the Tribute 
Money. It is not such a masterpiece as 
Van Zurpelan and his wife, but is a virile 
and splendid essay at the great task}that 
Jordaens faced in company with Rubens. 
The great Venetian decorator Tintoretto 
achieved a tremendous power of handling 
groups of figures in large architectonic 
fashion, treating heads and limbs, as it were, 
as mere steps in the measure, units in a 
grandly moving design. He did this often 
at some expense, sacrificing something of 
the close and homely truthfulness to cha- 
racter that gives to the work of earlier 
painters so challenging an actuality, as 
though the painted figures were indeed 
living entities like ourselves. The task of 
Rubens and of Jordaens was to restore this 
individual vitality of the figures, and yet keep 
the constructive rhythm of the whole com- 
position which they had learnt in Italy. 
Jordaens’s great sketch is invigorating, but 
shows somewhat of the contest between the 
two intentions, notably in the figure of the 
punting oarsman, which is poor Italian and 
monochromatic painting projected against 
a group of highly coloured, violently charac- 
terized figures painted in the Flemish 
taste. The towering group to the left, on 
the other hand, absorbed in the catch, is 
capitally conceived and carried through. 








STUDIES BY GAINSBOROUGH AT 
COLNAGHTIS. 


Ir is a sign how closely connected are 
the message of an artist and the technique 
which expresses it that almost all the 
painters who founded their work more or 
less directly on the study of the practice of 
Rubens were, or got the reputation of being, 
wild devotees of liberty, creatures of impulse. 
Really, they were successful largely in pro- 
portion as they had enjoyed some severer 
training previously, just as a bullet flies true 
because it has been confined in the gun-barrel. 
When it is remembered how lightly, and 
without thought for the drawing itself, 
Gainsborough’s sketches were done, it is 
surprising that he rarely mistakes the free 
for the slipshod, yet in some of the landscapes 
at Messrs. Colnaghi’s some such confusion 
is suggested. This is perhaps due to a selec- 
tion preferably of what are called charac- 
teristic drawings—often done when an 
artist, for some reason or other, falls back 
on material that has become a little common- 
place to him. Van Gieront, Captain of a 
Trading Vessel at Amsterdam, The Royal 
Princess descending Steps, and the ragged 
Jack Hill point the lines on which, with less 
pretence at elaboration, news-drawing might 
again become interesting. Mrs. Moody and 
her Children is perhaps the most beautiful 
and stately design in the collection. 








SALES. 

Messrs. CuristieE sold on the 31st ult. the fol- 
lowing pictures : Bernardino di Conti, Portrait of 
a Nobleman, in mauve dress, holding a dog, 120/. 
L. Defrance de Liége, A Booth at a Country Fair, 
with a tight-rope dancer, 152/. Greuze, Benjamin 
Franklin, in dark dress, 136/. 

One of the most interesting of the recent sales 
in Paris was that of the late Paul Meurice, the 





lifelong friend of Victor Hugo. A total of 
304,672fr. was realized. The highest price was 
fetched by a terra-cotta group by Clodion, ‘Nymphe 
assise tenant un Enfant,’ which sold for 59,000fr. 
A lar, nel of Gobelins tapestry, ‘‘ faisant partie 
de See des Mois dite de Alen ax gone 
bolical of the month of May, executed in the 
seventeenth century from a design of the previous 
century, went for 64,000fr. There were also some 
other good prices, notably a bas-relief in terra-cotta 
by Clodion, ‘ Cortége de Bacchantes,’ 12,500fr. ; a 
icture by Delacroix, ‘Hamlet hésitant 4 tuer le 
i,’ 7,000fr.; and a sketch by the same, ‘ Le 
Christ en Croix,’ 3,500fr. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Last Thursday there was a press view at 
the Mendoza Gallery of water-colour draw- 
ings of ‘The Thames in Sunshine,’ by Mr. 
A. R. Quinton; and yesterday we were 
invited to view at Mr. Paterson’s gallery, 
5, Old Bond Street, ‘ Choice Japanese Colour 
Prints of the Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and 
Nineteenth Centuries.’ 


YESTERDAY was the press view at the 
Modern Gallery of pictures of ‘ Egyptian 
Temples,’ including some new discoveries 
by Mr. F. F. Ogilvie. 


To-pay is the private view of the Summer 
Exhibition of the Goupil Gallery, consisting 
of pictures and drawings by British and 
foreign artists, and statuary by M. N. 
Aronson, of Paris. 

To-pDay is also the private view of ‘Portrait 
Drawings,’ by Mr. C. E. Ritchie, and 
‘Sketches at Home and Abroad,’ by Count 
Seckendorff, at the Fine-Art Society’s rooms ; 
and water-colours ‘At Home and Abroad,’ 
by Mr. Arthur Severn, at the Leicester 
Galleries, where there are also water-colours 
and paintings of ‘Dutch Life and Landscape” 
by Mr. and Mrs. Harold Knight, and water- 
colours of India by Mr. R. Gwelo Goodman. 

At the Brook Street Art Gallery paintings 
by Early English, French, Italian, and Dutch 
Masters, and a selection of English water- 
colours, are on view. 

Messrs. H. Graves & Co. hold to-day a 
private view of ‘ Pictures of English and 
Colonial Sport,’ by Mr. Lionel Edwards, and 
water-colour and chalk drawings of Venice 
and Dordrecht by Mr. A. Y. Whishaw. 


Messrs. LEGGATT BROTHERS are showing 
at 30, St. James Street, for the benefit of the 
Artists’ General Benevolent Institution, their 
collection of engravings, pastels, drawings, 
&c., formed by Mr. E. E. Leggatt. 

At the Little Gallery, 40a, Victoria Street, 
Mr. W. A. Macdonald is showing water- 
colours of Venice, Como, Lugano, &c., and 
London in springtime. 

Mr. E. M. Hopexrns is showing at 158B, 
New Bond Street, during June and July, 
English miniatures from the sixteenth 
century to the eighteenth, and drawings by 
Bartolozzi. 

YESTERDAY there was a private view at 
the Alpine Club, Mill Street, of some large 
decorative panels by Mr. J. Kerr-Lawson. 

Tue fortunate winners of the médaille 
@Vhonneur of this year’s Salon are: for 
painting, M. Rochegrosse (a pupil of MM. 
Lefebvre and Boulanger), for his ‘ Joie 
Rouge’; for sculpture, M. Antonin Carlés ; 
and forengraving, M. Victor Louis Focillon, a 
student at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts of 
Dijon. M. Focillon’s exhibit was an etching 
entitled ‘Hommage a Delacroix,’ after 
Fantin-Latour. 

THE once caricatu- 


famous’ French 


rist ‘‘ Crafty ’’—his real name was Victor 
Géruzez—has just passed away in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. 


For a long 
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period his clever and amusing views of 
Parisian life appeared in many journals, 
particularly in La Vie Parisienne. He was 
not only versatile with his pencil, but also 
clever with his pen. His books on the horse 
‘and on cavaliers are still in considerable 
-demand at good prices. 

Mr. PreRPONT MorGAN may be congratu- 
lated upon having bought “cheap’”’ the 
Rodolph Kann collection, for which he 
has paid little over one million sterling 
{26,000,000fr.). The undoubted master- 
pieces of Van der Weyden, Memlinc, Pater, 
and Fragonard, and the fine Bellini, Lancret, 
and many others, would be cheap at any 
price. 








MUSIC 


—e— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Richard Wagner to Mathilde Wesendonck. 
Translated, prefaced, &c., by William Ashton 
Ellis. (Grevel & Co.)—Otto and Mathilde 
Wesendonck settled in Zurich in 1857, and 
remained there until 1872. To Wagner they 
were very kind ; Mathilde especially showed 
herself an intelligent admirer of his genius. 
‘The sympathy and love between her and the 
composer were of no ordinary kind ; there 
are proofs of it, so far as Wagner was con- 
cerned, on almost every page of the letters 
in question. Minna, Wagner’s first wife, 
took umbrage at this, and acted in a manner 
which compelled Wagner to cease his visits 
to the Wesendoncks. There were, of course, 
faults on both sides, but Mr. Ellis in his 
introductory chapter seems to take a certain 
pleasure in presenting Minna in an unfavour- 
able light. Let us, to justify our statement, 
give one instance. Minna, after she had 
left Switzerland and gone to live at Dresden, 
writes to a friend that Wagner had promised 
her money at the new year; “ yesterday, 
however, he writes me that he will want it 
himeslf.” Mr. Ellis tries to show that when 
she wrote these words she was in possession 
of a letter from Wagner announcing that 
money was promised. The fact of her 
having received such a letter is not fully 
proved, and Minna ought therefore to have 
had the benefit of the doubt. Anyhow, our 
author dwells at too great length on Wagner’s 
virtues and Minna’s failings. It is Wagner’s 
great works that interest the world at 
present. These letters of Wagner to Ma- 
thilde Wesendonck are full of intense expres- 
sions of love and longing; but they must be 
read as poetry rather than prose: Wagner, 
like Beethoven, was apt to express himself 
in uncommon terms. In one of the letters 
in question he, indeed, describes himself as 
of “‘an almost exaggerated sensibility.” 
And in another he says: “It is inborn in 
my nature to swing from one extreme of 
temper to another”; and this pains him, 
for, as he naively adds, “to be understood 
is so indispensably important.” 

How far Wagner went in his affection for 
Mathilde Wesendonck is a question which 
will no doubt be answered differently by 
different persons. Apart from this, the 
main interest of the volume lies in the refer- 
ences of Wagner to his art-work ; there are 
also several poetical descriptions of Venice. 
Wagner, if we mistake not, sneers in one of 
his essays at piano-composers, 7.e., those 
who compose at the instrument. The 


following is therefore curious. He writes 
in his Venice diary about an Erard, a “‘ sweet 
melancholy instrument,’’ which wooed him 
back to music, and he adds, “ Thus did I 
begin the composition of the second act of 
Composers may not always be 





good critics of their own works, but some- 
times they are right, as, for instance, Wagner 
when he declared of ‘ Tristan,’ ‘‘ I have never 
made a thing like this,” and even when he 
added, ‘‘ In it will I live for aye.” 

In a Lucerne letter Wagner discourses on 
the Grail, ‘‘ the most pregnant symbol ever 
yet invented as physical garb for the spiritual 
core of a religion.” And he speaks of the 
invertebrate character of the early French 
Grail romances, and describes what is his 
task, viz., “‘ to compress the whole into three 
main situations of drastic intent.’”’ But 
when he wrote this he was in a despondent 
mood, and somewhat sarcastically suggests 
that Geibel shall write the poem and Liszt 
set it to music. The name of Liszt reminds 
us that in another letter Wagner says he is 
reading Liszt’s ‘ Music of the Gipsies,’ and 
finds it “rather too turgid and phrasy.” 
Mr. Ellis points out that Wagner was una- 
ware that Princess Sayn-Wittgenstein had a 
large share in the making of this book. 

We have referred to descriptions of Venice. 
Here is one brief extract :— 

‘* After sunset I regularly took a gondola to meet 
it [the moon], toward the Lido, for the battle 
*twixt day and night was always an entrancing 
vision in this limpid sky: to the right, amid the 
dusk-rose ether, gleamed kindly bright the evening 
star ; the moon in full splendour cast its flashing 
net to me in the sea.” 

The letters from Paris before and during 
the ‘Tannhauser’ performances are very 
interesting. He meets Gounod, “a suave, 
good, purely but not deeply gifted man”’ ; 
and Rossini, “ the old Epicurean.”” Wagner 
refers to the translators of his ‘ Tannhauser ’ 
poem into French, and Mr. Ellis names 
Rudolf Lindau as one of them ; it was, how- 
ever, not Rudolph, but that gentleman’s 
brother Richard. Mr. Ellis’s statement that 
an article in Die Musik deals exhaustively 
with this matter of translation is not strictly 
correct. The volume contains a handsome 
portrait of Mathilde Wesendonck from a 
painting of 1860. 


The Standard Operas: their Plots, their 
Music, and their Composers : a Handbook. 
By G. P. Upton. (Hutchinson & Co.)— 
A brief notice of this book will be sufficient. 
‘Sonnambula’ and ‘I Puritani,’ we read, 
“still freshly hold the stage”?! Of Mozart 
we are told that he composed the ‘‘ famous ” 
Requiem in 1789, and the ‘ Zauberfléte ’ in 
the same year! Verdi’s ‘ Aida’ is described 
as his last opera, and the author adds: 
“Should he break his long silence, some 
new work may show that he has gone still 
farther in the new path.” After this follows 
an account of Verdi’s “‘ last ’’ opera, * Otello ’ 
and then one of ‘ Falstaff’ (1893). The 
date of the production of Wagner’s ‘ Ring’ 
is given as 1875. The book, being full of 
errors of this kind, is untrustworthy. 


Folk-Songs from Somerset. Gathered and 
edited, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
by Cecil J. Sharp and Charles L. Mason. 
Second Series. (Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co.) — In certain quarters interest in 
folk - music is on the increase, so that 
these charming Somerset songs will be wel- 
come. In the Introduction it is explained 
that “the only editing the melody has 
received consists in the fact that one form 
rather than another has been chosen for the 
harmonies and for the procrustean bed of 
print.” The words, on the other hand, 
“have been recast without hesitation where 
they were mere doggerel or obscure.”” There 
are some valuable notes on the songs by 
the musical editor. The pianoforte accom- 
ogra are cleverly written, though 

ere and there somewhat too modern in 
character. 





Musical Gossip. 

Wacner’s ‘ Flying Dutchman’ was per- 
formed at Covent Garden on Monday for the 
first time for seven years. ‘ Rienzi,’ so far 
as stage performances of it in this country 
are concerned, seems dead, but the ‘ Dutch- 
man’ still lives, for with much that is old, 
there is much that is new; and, besides, 
Wagner’s heart and soul are in the music. 
The performance was fine. Friulein Destinn 
was excellent as Senta, while Herr van Rooy 
as the Dutchman was impressive, though 
here and there a touch of melodrama marred 
his acting. Herr Burgstaller, the new tenor, 
impersonated Erik, but the small part did 
not suit him, or rather he made too much of 
it. Herr Kniipfer was an excellent Daland ; 
and a good word must be said for Fraulein 
Grimm as Mary. The orchestra under Dr. 
Richter was admirable. 

On Wednesday evening ‘Tristan’ was 
given with a new Isolde, Fraulein von Milden- 
burg, and a new Tristan, Herr Burgstaller. 
Both are able actors, although with the 
lady the art was not always concealed. 
Her voice did not sound very sympathetic, 
nor very rich in the lower notes ; while that 
of Herr Burgstaller was evidently not in 
good condition. To render them justice 
we must wait for their next appearance. 

Mr. Harotp BAUER gave a pianoforte 
recital at Bechstein Hall on Wednesday 
afternoon. In Handel’s Suite in G he dis- 
played fine technique and a delightful touch. 
His reading of Schumann’s ‘ Carneval’ was 
interesting, although a little more restraint 
in the loud passages would have been an 
improvement ; the tone was at times hard. 
The first movement of Beethoven’s Sonata, 
Op. 111, was interpreted in an impassioned 
manner, but at a somewhat hurried rate. 
Mr. Bauer, if he only possesses the power of 
self-criticism, will gradually become a truly 
great artist as well as what he is at present, 
@ great pianist. 

Mr. YorK Bowen’s Concerto in p for 
pianoforte and orchestra was produced at 
the sixth Philharmonic Concert last Thurs- 
day week. The music is clever, and full of 
storm and stress, as is natural to a composer 
only twenty-three years old. Throughout 
the work, indeed, there is striving rather than 
achievement. In the pianoforte part, too, 
there is a tendency to showy rather than 
to solid writing. The composer was at the 
piano, and the performance was very 
successful. The programme included César 
Franck’s emotional and dignified Morceau 
Symphonique, ‘ Rédemption.’ 

THE Cambridge University Press will 
publish shortly a study by Mr. Sedley Taylor, 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, entitled ‘ Handel’s Indebtedness to 
the Works of other Composers,’ which seeks 
to place before musical readers, in an easily 
appreciable form, all the evidence necessary 
for forming an independent judgment on 
this interesting problem in the history of 
music. The author maintains that, wonder- 
ful as werethe audacity and extent of Handel’s 
appropriations, his power of infusing into 
what he borrowed an incomparably higher 
spirit than had before dwelt in it was more 
astonishing still. A discussion of the moral 
questions raised by MHandel’s procedure 
terminates the volume. 

THE Lincoln Festival will take place on 
the 20th and 2lst inst. Among the choral 
works to be performed are Brahms’s ‘ Re- 
quiem,’ Handel’s ‘Israel in Egypt,’ and 
Sir Hubert Parry’s ‘ Voces Clamantium’ ; 
and among the orchestral Sir Hubert Parry’s 
‘Overture to an Unwritten Tragedy’ and 
Dr. F. H. Cowen’s ‘ A Phantasy of Life and 
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Love.’ The orchestral concert will take 
place at the Corn Exchange, and the 
oratorio service at the Cathedral. Dr. 
George J. Bennett will be the festival con- 
ductor, but the British composers named 
will conduct their own works. 

MapaME Ciara Bott will not be able 
to sing at the Handel Festival, but Madame 
Ada Crossley will take her place. 

THe Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under the conductorship of Herr Franz 
Schalk, will give concerts at Queen’s Hall 
on the evenings of the 26th and 28th inst., 
and one at the Albert Hall on the afternoon 
of the 30th. 

WE regret to record the death on the 
30th ult., at the premature age of thirty, 
of Mr. William Yeates Hurlstone, a promising 
composer. He studied composition under 
Sir Charles Stanford at the Royal College 
of Music. His Fantasie- Variations on a 
Swedish Air, produced at the first Patron’s 
Concert, May 20th, 1904, and his Pianoforte 
Quartet performed at the second Patron’s 
Concert, December 6th of the same year, 
were noticed in these columns. 

On July 29th, the anniversary of Schu- 
mann’s death, a tablet is to be affixed to the 
house at Diisseldorf in which the composer 
lived from 1850 until he was placed in the 
asylum at Endenich. 

TuHE title of Docteur-és-Lettres has been 
conferred on M. Jules Ecorcheville by the 
Sorbonne. He presented twenty orchestral 
suites by French composers of the seventeenth 
century, published for the first time, and 
preceded by an ‘Etude historique’; also 
an essay, ‘ De Lulli 4 Rameau: |’Esthétique 
musicale. Among the judges were Dr. 
Camille Saint-Saéns and M. Romain Rolland, 
the latter of whom has made a special study 
of the music of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

A MONUMENT to Richard Nordraak, who 
set to music the Norwegian national hymn, 
was recently unveiled at the Jerusalem 
Cemetery, Berlin. A speech was delivered 
by Bjérnstjerne Bjornson, author of the 
hymn. Nordraak, who died in 1866, at the 
early age of twenty-four, also wrote incidental 
music to Bjérnson’s two dramas, ‘ Marie 
Stuart ’ and ‘ Sigurd Slembe.’ 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sun. Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
‘on.—Sat. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. 
os. M.A. de Greef’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Holian Hall. 


— Mischa Elman’s Orchestral Concert, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
— Miss Lhombino’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Tves. Mr. Hardy-Thé’s Vocal Recital, 3. 





M. Pintel’s Pianoforte Recital, 3.15, Ste’ 
— Miss Arctowska’s Song Recital, 3.: ard. 
— Mille. Raunay and Mr. H. Bauer's Vocal and Pianoforte 
Recital, 8, chstein Hall. 


South Hampstead Orchestra, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Oriana Madrigal Society's Concert, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
. Miss Henrietta Schmidt's Quartet, 3, Steinway Hall, 
Floris’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Queen's Hall. 
Miss Gerhardt’'s Vocal Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
. M. J. Gerardy’s Cello Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Patti Concert, 3, Albert Hall. 
Mr. John Coates’s Vocal Recital, 3.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Miss Isoline Harvey's Violin Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Philharmonic Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
The Misses Brony and Moggridge’s Vocal and Pianoforte 
Recital, 8.30, Holian Hall. 
Miss Ethel Leginska’s Orchestral Concert, 3, Queen's Hall. 
a el Markwell’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Bechstein 
Miss yaly West's Pianoforte Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall, 
Mr. Mark Hambourg’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, Queen's Hall. 
Mozart Society Concert, 3, Portman Rooms, 
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DRAMA 
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Bramatic Gossip. 


‘Tue Turrp TIME oF ASKING,’ @ one-act 
rustic comedy of M. E. Francis (Mrs. Blun- 
dell), produced at the Garrick Theatre, has 
its scene laid in Lancashire. Bob Leather- 
barrow, the hero, having cast his eye upon 
Catty Lovelady, carries out his love-making 
in sufficiently masterful fashion, puts up 
the banns without consulting her, and drags 





intrusive rivals through the horsepond. 
These somewhat primitive fashions fail in 
the anticipated result, and more normal pro- 
ceedings have to be adopted before the lady’s 
favour is won on & third time of asking. 
This trifle has some dramatic grip. Ably 
expounded by Mr. Arthur Bourchier and 
Miss Pamela Gaythorne, it was accorded 
acceptance, and is not unlikely to be followed 
by other pieces from the same source. 

Miss Mary Moore has appeared at the 
Coronet Theatre as Mrs. Gorringe in ‘ Mrs. 
Gorringe’s Necklace,’ supported by Mr. 
Yorke Stephens in the part originally played 
by Sir Charles Wyndham. 

A NEw rendering of ‘ Faust ’ is being pre- 
pared by Mr. Stephen Phillips, with a view 
to its ultimate production by Mr. Alexander. 

Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL has begun at the 
Criterion . rehearsals of ‘The Macleans of 
Bairness,’ a romantic drama by the Hon. 
Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, concerned with the 
life of the Young Pretender. In this Mrs. 
Campbell will play an Italian girl. 

Most of the dramatic parts essayed by M. 
Coquelin at the Royalty, including that he 
sustains in ‘Notre Jeunesse,’ by M. Alfred 
Capus, are the same in which the actor was 
seen last year at the Shaftesbury. In 
‘ L’Arlésienne ’ of Alphonse Daudet, a melo- 
drama in three acts, first given at the Paris 
Vaudeville in October, 1872, with symphonies 
and choruses by Bizet, the music constitutes 
the principal feature. M. Monteux played 
with much passion the suicide, M. Coquelin 
contenting himself with impersonating the 
rather fatiguing shepherd Balthazar. The 
experiment was not too promising. 

On Shakspeare’s birthday the students of 
the Melbourne University gave a perform- 
ance in Greek of ‘ The Wasps’ of Aristo- 
phanes. 

‘Le REFORMATEUR, & three-act play by 
M. Edouard Rod, produced at the Théatre 
de l’Euvre, has for its hero Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, played by M. Camille Bert. 

‘Tue Lion AND THE Movse’ has been 
withdrawn from the Duke of York’s, where 
this evening will be revived ‘ The Marriage 
of Kitty,’ with Miss Marie Tempest and Miss 
Ellis Jeffreys in their original parts. 

On Tuesday next at the Savoy a new 
third act will be substituted for that 
originally provided in ‘ The Shulamite.’ 

Mr. Epwarp MiILes, who died very 
suddenly at Wisbech on Thursday last week, 
claimed the title of England’s oldest actor. 
He was ninety-two years of age, and began 
his theatrical career seventy years ago. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS.—C, M. H.—R. B. J.—D. C.— 
W. B.—Received. Cc. C, P.—Not wanted. 
W. M.—Have written. A. R.—No vacancy. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
Catalogues sent post free on application. 


Demy 8vo, with 82 Illustrations, 8s. 6d. net. 


TURBINES. By W. H. Stuart Garnett, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

A popular book on the subject of Steam and Water 
Turbines, in which the theory of the subject is developed 
concurrently with its history in such a way as to make it 
readily intelligible to the general reader. The problems 
which are at present associated with it are stated, with a 
forecast of the possible future of the engine. At the same 
time the book contains the most complete theory that has 
so far been published of the well-known machines, and will 
be of value to experts and to all users of power. 


Feap. 8vo, 63. 


A HANDBOOK TO SHAKESPEARE. By 
MORTON LUCE, Author of ‘A Handbook to Tenny- 
son,’ &c. 

This ‘Handbook to Shakespeare’ offers in one volume 
the critical and explanatory helps that must otherwise be 
sought in many books. As far as possible it embodies all 
recent research; and, like the author’s ‘Handbook to 
Tennyson,’ to which it forms a companion, it aims at 
illustrating principles, while it supplies information. 


Imp. 8vo, 21s, net. 


THE ADMISSION REGISTERS OF ST. 


PAUL'S SCHOOL FROM 1876 TO 1905. Edited with 
Biographical Notices by Rev. ROBERT BARLOW 
GARDINER, M.A. F.S.A., with Appendices. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 


Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 


HAZLITT’S VIEW OF THE ENGLISH 


STAGE ; or, a Series of Dramatic Criticisms. Edited 
by W. SPENCER JACKSON. 


EMERSON’S WORKS. A New Edition 


in 5 vols. With the Text Edited and Collated by 
GEORGE SAMPSON. 

Contents :—Vol. I., Essays, Representative Men. Vol. IL, 
English Traits, Conduct of Life, Nature. Vol. III., Society 
and Solitude, Letters and Social Aims, Addresses, Vol. IV., 
Miscellaneous Pieces. Vol. V., Poetical Works. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. ; or with Answers, 2s, 


A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. By Charles 
PENDLEBURY, M.A., Chief Mathematical Master at 
St. Paul’s School, and F. E. ROBINSON, M.A., 
Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. 
*,* A new Arithmetic for Lower and Middle Forms of 
Secondary Schools, written on modern lines, with free 
employment of Graphs, &c. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST YEAR’S COURSE IN 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By JAMES SINCLAIR, 
M.A.Glas. B.Sc.Lond., Head Science Master in Shaw- 
lands Academy, Glasgow. 


SECONDYEDITION, containing 60 Papers, 2s. 6d. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE PAPERS. 


With Exercises in English Composition. By GERALD 
BLUNT, M.A. F.R.G.S., Head Master Springfield 
Park, Horsham. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE YORK LIBRARY. 


On thin paper, cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION 


(THE MARBLE FAUN). 
IRVING’S SKETCH-BOOK. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with 


Notes and a Life, by AUBREY STEWART, M.A., and 
GEORGE LONG, M.A. 4 vols. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 








